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An 

invitation 

to 

join 

Friends 

of 

List 

Art 

Center 


Membership  Benefits 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter 

Calendar  of  Bell  Gallery  exhibitions 

Invitations  to  Bell  Gallery  openings 

Informational  notes  on  all  exhibitions 

25%  discount  on  Bell  Gallery  and 
Department  of  Art  catalogues 

Notices  of  lectures 

Special  events  and  trips 


Special  Events  for 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center  1980-81 

A  reception  in  the  Bell  Gallery  following  a 
lecture  by  William  Rubin,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  curator  of 
the  Picasso  exhibition. 

An  evening  in  the  Bell  Gallery  with  Profes- 
sor Kermit  Champa  and  the  ten  graduate 
students  responsible  for  organizing  and 
preparing  the  catalogue  for  the  exhibition 
Manet  Rewitness  the  Execution. 

A  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
to  view  the  exhibition,  Camille  Pissarro- 


Bell  Gallery  Exhibitions  1980-81 

Contemporary  Australian  Pnntmakers  I 
Recent  Polaroid  Photographs 
Joel  Shapiro:  Recent  Sculpture 
O.  Louis  Guglielmi:  Paintings  of  the  Thirties 
Manet:  Rewitness  the  Execution 
Brown  Student  Exhibition 
Frank  Stella:  Pnnts  and  Paintings 
Senior  Exhibition 


Membership  Categories 

n  Associate  Member 

A  contribution  of  $25.00  —  Receive 
Friends  of  List  Art  Center  Newsletter; 
receive  announcements  of  exhibition 
openings,  receive  notification  of  lec- 
tures and  trips;  attend  special  events; 
receive  discounts  on  publications. 

n  Contributing  Member 

A  contnbution  of  $50.00  —  all  of  the 
above,  plus  the  publications  of  the  Bell 
Gallery. 

n  Sustaining  Member 

A  contribution  of  $  1 00,00  or  more  — 
all  of  the  above,  plus  the  catalogue  of 
the  annual  graduate  exhibition. 

Membership  dues  are  tax-deductible 


I  enclose  $_ 


_for  the  annual  mem- 


bership checked  above. 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  CODE 

Please  make  checks  payable  to: 
Brown  University  —  Friends  of  List  Art 
Center 

and  send  to: 

Friends  of  List  Art  Center 
Box  1877 
Brown  University 
Providence  Rl  02912 
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In  this  issue 


14     The  Selling  of  the  President 
and  Other  Campaign  Myths 

A  behind-the-television-screen  look  at  the  presidential  adver- 
tising campaign  by  Steve  Cohen  '75,  Democrat  and  senior 
account  manager  for  Campaign  '80,  Ronald  Reagan's  in- 
house  advertising  agency. 

22     Uncovering  Washington 

"Washington  is  the  quintessential  insider's  town,"  writes 
Steve  Rattner  '74,  a  reporter  with  the  Washington  bureau  of 
The  Neu'  York  Tunes.  This  is  his  inside  report. 

26     Clerking  for  One  of  the  Brethren 

Last  year  Jon  Sallett  '74  served  as  a  clerk  for  Justice  Lewis 
Powell  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  had,  he  says, 
"an  incomparable  view  of  the  judicial  process." 

33     Forty  Cents  and  a  Degree  from  Brown 

"During  the  year  and  a  half  since  I  packed  all  my  goods  and 
took  one  last  turn  past  the  Rock  I  have  held  three  jobs,  moved 
four  times,  adopted  two  cats,  and  legally  linked  myself  to  a 
mate,"  writes  Janet  Wolf  Bowen '79.  Now  in  Ohio,  she  looks 
back  on  Brown. 

36     Where  the  Whales  Are 

Editorial  Associate  Julie  Talen  '76  strikes  off  on  another  BAM 
expedition  -  in  search  of  humpbacks  and  other  whales. 

40     On  Heart  Disease:  Prevention  Comes  to  Pawtucket 

Cardiologist  and  Brown  professor  Richard  Carleton  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Pawtucket  Heart  Health  Program  have 
received  a  six-year  grant  of  more  than  $5  million  to  begin  an 
ambitious  program  of  preventive  cardiology  in  Pawtucket. 

60     Recollections  of  an  Earlier  Draft  Registration 

Anessay  by  Victor  J.  Hillery '41. 
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CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Preserve  your 
assets  for  your 
children  or 
grandchildren 

With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock,  income- 
producing  real  estate,  or  a 
partnership  interest,  you 
can  make  a  gift  to  family 
members  at  a  reduced  tax 
cost.  Not  only  will  you  save 
taxes  but  your  heirs  will 
receive  a  bigger  inheritance. 
If  you  have  a  substantial 
estate  and  want  to  learn 
more  about  how  this  tax 
planning  idea  could  work 
for  you  and  your  family,  call 
or  write  us  today. 

For  more  information  contact: 
Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 
Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 
401/863-2374 
Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 
Ruth  Harris  Wolf  41 
Co-Chairmen 
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Dick  Dannenfelser 

Editor:  1  read  the  October  issue  of  BAM 
hoping  to  find  some  news  of  the  Rev.  Dick 
Dannenfelser,  whose  employment  was  ter- 
minated by  the  University  in  September. 

The  omission  of  this  significant  event 
makes  me  concerned  for  the  unbiased  cov- 
erage of  important  events  in  the  Brown  com- 
munity, which  has  been  important  to  me  as  a 
reader  of  BAM  these  last  years. 

The  issues  concerned  in  the  Reverend 
Dannenfelser's  firing  are  important  to  those 
who  knew  him  during  his  tenure  at  Brown, 
and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  this  event 
is  conspicuous. 

MARCIA  M.  KERENSKY  75 
Hi^hlmui  Park.  N.j. 
Wc  liopc  Martin  Kcrcnsky's  worries  were  nlhu/cd 
when  fhe  received  Ike  Notviiiber  issue.  —  Editor 

Editor:  In  mv  senior  year  at  Brown  I  was 
selected  as  president  of  the  Student  Union. 
As  such  I  was  asked  a  few  months  before  1 
graduated  to  speak  at  a  gathering  of  Brown's 
financial  supporters,  a  meeting  entitled 
"Teaching  and  Learning  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity. "  Because  1  am  a  cheerful  fellow  it  was 
considered  that  I  would  sing  our  University's 
praises,  and  this  I  did,  willingly.  1  mention 
the  Student  Union  not,  God  knows,  because 
it  attested  to  any  talent  on  my  part,  but  be- 
cause of  the  special  opportunity  it  gave  me  to 
cherish  some  of  the  things  that  there  were  to 
cherish  about  Brown:  the  spirit  of  commu- 
nity, the  creativity  of  the  members  of  that 
community  and  the  atmosphere  of  open- 
ness. 

So  I  am  the  more  revolted  at  the  extraor- 
dinarily shabby  treatment  given  Reverend 
Dannenfelser,  who  has  l^een  "relieved  of  his 
duties"  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  usual 
sheepish  mumbling  about  fiscal  integrity. 
Under  the  circumstances,  one  doesn't  know 
whether  to  be  more  alienated  by  Brown  offi- 
cials' lack  of  candor  or  by  their  eccentric  in- 
terpretation of  the  concept  of  free  speech. 

For  an  entire  decade,  Dannenfelser  has 
given  heart  and  soul  to  the  Brown  commu- 
nity. He  was  there  whenever  anyone  needed 
him,  and  there  has  been  over  the  past  ten 
years  a  veritable  parade  of  students  who 
have  sought  out  his  insight  or  sensitivity  or 
energy.  He  is  smart,  compassionate,  tireless, 
and  committed  to  educating  himself  on  the 
Issue  of  morality,  and  to  acting  on  what  he 
has  learned.  No  one  at  Brown  has  more 
nearly  personified  the  University's  virtues 
than  Dannenfelser,  and  one  has  the  extreme- 


ly strong  and  endlessly  dreary  feeling  thai 
is  being  punished  for  his  political  beliefs, 
rather  than  because  anyone  pretends  that 
is  not  a  splendid  example  of  what  a  univei 
sity  chaplain  should  be. 

Dannenfelser  has  never  stopped  bein 
gentle  and  decent,  and  it  therefore  becomi 
depressing  to  see  his  superiors  maneuver 
and  spread  rumors  like  disciplined  hatche 
men.  He  has  atwai/s  been  respectful  of  othe 
views,  and  has  absolutely  always  made  himi 
available  to  talk,  to  discuss,  to  probe.  He 
cares  deeply  about  other  people's  pain,  an 
launched  himself  long  ago  into  the  effort  c 
finding  ways  to  help  to  ease  it.  When  I  wa; 
Brown  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  befriend 
shy  students,  to  write  notes,  make  phone 
calls,  to  bring  people  together  with  similar 
dissimilar  views,  to  read,  to  think,  to  ask 
queshons,  and  to  initiate  meetings  and  dis 
cussions  of  every  conceivable  kind.  As  a  rf 
suit  of  the  work  that  he  has  done  at  Brown 
he  has  received  the  kind  of  respect  expe- 
rienced only  by  the  most  gifted  of  teachers 
And  now  —  to  be  kicked  out  of  a  job  becau 
he  offended  Person  X  in  the  administratioi 
or  because  Colleague  Y  somehow  found  hi 
devotion  to  his  job  a  threat.  What  a  disgrac 

Judging  from  the  phone  calls  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast,  there  are  a  great  man 
alumni  who  find  this  sort  of  1950s  stuff  sicl. 
ening.  It  is  the  more  so  with  respect  to  som 
one  like  Dannenfelser,  who  wouldn't  know 
how  to  purge  someone  if  he  tried. 

There  are  other  causes  —  ones  which 
honor  concern  and  dialogue  —  to  which  1 
would  rather  contribute  my  time  and  mone 
Teaching  and  learning  at  Brown,  intieed. 
There  will  be  no  further  need  to  contact  me 
for  donations. 

JEFF  ROBBINS  '7 
Brif;litoii.  Mass 

Editor:  1  note  with  distress  the  report 
that  Richard  Dannenfelser  is  being  relieved 
of  his  duties  in  the  Chaplain's  Office  at 
Brown  for  budgetary  reasons.  In  1970  mv 
husband,  Charles  (Terry)  Hauck,  was  a  grac 
uate  student  in  biochemistrx'  at  Brown. 
When  he  found  he  was  going  blind  as  the  re 
suit  ot  a  brain  tumor,  he  went  to  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  to  ask  for  assistance  in 
finding  readers.  The  dean  told  him  that  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  leave  graduate 
school. 

Terrv  then  went  to  Mr.  Dannenfelser 
and  his  immediate  answer  was.   "^  ou've  got 
the  readers!"  Mr.  Dannenfelser  found  six- 
teen readers  including  Frederick  Belden,  the 
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(H  distant  mountains  they  come; 
(I  endless  grasslands,  from  cities 
were  old  before  western  civilization 
young.  The  work  of  generation 
\i  generation  whose  hardships  and 
pinesses  are  still  mirrored  in  the 
k  of  their  hands.  Classic  oriental 
I  since  1934-  Still  personally 
:lji(.ted  b}i  the  Gregorians  and  brought 
ie  to  the  Gregorian  showrooms 
nou. 


^Arthur! 

Gregorian  inc 


Newton,  Mass.- 

just  20  minutes 

west  of  Boston; 

2284  Washington  Street 

Newton  Lower  Falls 

Massachusetts  02162 

(617)244-2553 


H 


Berlin,  Conn.- 
just  10  minutes 
south  of  Hartford: 
1253  Berlin  Turnpike 
(Wilbur  Cross  Parkway) 
Berlin,  Connecticut  06037 
(203)522-6161 


'T  orian  Showroom,  Newton,  Mass. 


Join  the  other  Varsity 


Brown  is  teeming  with  teams  these  days.  In 
the  laboratories,  on  the  playing  fields  —  and 
way  out  there  where  you  may  not  see  them 
but  (we  assure  you)  from  where  they  surely 
are  heard. 

Who's  that?  You!  All  of  you  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  pick  up  a  phone,  drop  a 
note,  make  a  personal  call  on  behalf  of 
Brown.  For,  you  see,  the  Brown  Fund  is  not 
just  a  money-raising  arm  of  the  University, 
it's  a  volunteer  army  of  money-raisers. 
Brunonians  of  every  age  who  readily  spend 
time  and  energy  in  asking  other  Brunonians 
to  keep  Brown  energetic. 

The  Brown  Fund  is  another  part  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University  — 
another  means  by  which  Brown  hopes  to  end 
up  on  top.  Asking  for  money  —  even  for  a 
great  cause  —  is  never  easy  and  often  a  lonely 
and  thankless  task.  But  the  Fund  wouldn't 
be  the  dynamic  one  it  is  ($3  million  for 
Brown  last  year)  if  not  for  the  dedication  of 
all  those  who  (rain,  snow,  shine,  or  sleet)  get 
out  there  and  do  the  asking. 


So  may  we  ask  a  favor?  Help  the  Fund  now; 
it  can  help  you  in  April. 

We  know  you  are  pressed  by  inflation, 
taxation,  other  responsibilities,  other 
concerns.  But  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear, 
do  try  to  help  Brown  with  a  slightly  larger 
helping.  And  if  you  didn't  contribute  this 
past  year,  will  you  be  sure  to  join  us  this 
campaign? 

And,  an  added  favor,  won't  you  join  the 
thousands  of  Brunonians  who  work /or  the 
Fund  —  on  phone  calls,  letters,  visits.  It's  all 
volunteer  and  its  really  not  all  work. 

To  join  the  team,  write  Brown 
Fund  Co-Chairmen  Norma  Munves  '54 
(1 165  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028) 
and  Artemas  Pickard  '57 
(28  Laurel  Ledge  Court,  Stamford,  CT 
06903  203  329-8228). 

The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 
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ormer  Episcop<il  Bishop  ot  Rhode  Island. 
>rrv  died  four  vears  later,  after  hnishing  his 
loctoral  studies  and  making  some  major 
•ontributions  to  our  understanding  of  res- 
jiratorv  distress  syndrome,  a  disease  of 
nfants. 

I  urge  President  Swearer  to  reconsider 
he  importance  of  the  role  Mr.  Dannenfelser 
3lays  at  Brown  University- 

ALICE  H,R.  HAUCK,  '64  A.M 

Pnn'idciicc 

The  folkm'iti^  letter  tms  sent  to  President 
Suvarer,  with  a  copy  to  the  BAM: 

Sir:  Last  year  Oxfam-Bro\vn  raised 
617,000  to  combat  world  hunger,  $15,000  of 
hich  went  directly  to  help  provide  food  re- 
"1  lief  for  starving  Cambodians.  Instrumental  in 

Ilhe  success  of  endeavors  was  the  help  of  the 
Rev.  Dick  Dannenfelser.  Chaplain  Dannen- 
felser contributed  his  time,  his  telephone, 
the  resources  of  his  office,  and  his  good 
name  to  our  efforts  to  arouse  the  Brown  com- 
munity and  secure  funding  and  donations. 

His  advice,  his  administrative  skill,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  commitment  to  our  cause 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

We  are  thus  saddened  by  the  attempt  to 
oust  Dannenfelser  from  the  chaplaincy  by 
what  we  perceive  of  as  budgetary  sleight-of- 
hand,  and  we  sense  that  Oxfam-Brown  and 
Brown  as  a  whole  will  suffer  his  departure 
keenly. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  re- 
consider this  decision. 

DAVID  HURWITZ  Sll 
ELIZABETH  SOLOWAY  '84 
CARL  WESTERVELT  '81 
RICH  IVRY  -81 
GARYS.  NELSON  XI 
HANNAH  LEE  '82 
STEVEN  S.  LEVIN  '81 
Campus 

Butch  Bruno 

Editor:  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  nos- 
talgia and  more  than  a  little  envy  that  I  read 
'Meet  Butch  Bruno"  (October).  1  was  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  bear  suit  during  most  of  the  fall 
of  1%8.  Not  the  same  suit,  I'm  afraid.  Back 
then  we  had  to  rent  it  from  a  Providence  cos- 
tume shop.  It  was  a  lot  rattier  then,  and  less 
beadike.  We  even  had  to  go  without  Bruno 
during  Parents'  Weekend  that  year,  because 
the  shop  owner  had  rented  him  to  someone 
for  Halloween.  About  mv  only  distinction  as 
the  bear  was  making  it  into  the  game  films 
one  week,  sitting  on  the  crossbar  of  the  goal 
posts  when  Brown  scored  on  an  (unexpect- 
ed) long  pass  plav.  1  wish  the  most  recent 
Bruno  success  in  carrying  on  the  tradition. 

CHARLES  S,  CARVER  '^9 

Miami.  Fin. 

Editor:  Brown's  first  female  mascot,  Bar- 
bara Weiss  (as  seen  in  the  October  B,4jV1  pho- 
.tugraph),  is  much  prettier  than  one  Butch 
Bruno  I  got  to  know  too  well  during  the 
weekend  of  the  Brown-Princeton  football 


STOwes  THe  one 


The  super  skiing.  The 
better-than-ever  snow- 
making.  The  famous  Ski 
School.  Great  cross- 
country. And  the  finest 
apres-ski  and  lodgings.You 
get  it  all  together  at  Stowe. 
Ask  about  our  great  new 
package  plans.  (The  more 
you  ski  the  more  you  save.) 
Our  Mountain  Experience 
classes.  Mountain  Top  ski 
tour.  And  new  2-hour  Ski 
School  sessions.  For  res- 
ervations call  toll-free 
800-451-5100  (after  Oct. 
1).  If  busy  or  from  Canada, 
802-253-732 1 .  Or  see  you  r 
travel  agent.  Or  write 
Stowe  Area  Association, 
Boxl230M.  Stowe,  VI 
05672. 
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CHINA 

EDUCATIONAL  TOURS 


Join  us  for  this  most  unusual 

travel  experience  led  by  China  experts 

19  DAYS  (14  DAYS  IN  PRC) 

all  inclusive  (land  and  air)  tour 
for  $3,195 


Visit  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai, 
Hangchow,  Nanking,  Soochow, 
Wuxi,  Canton,  Hongkong. 

June  20-July  8,  1981 
September  5-23,  1981 
October  17-Nov.  4,  1981 

Other  tours  from  $2,295 
with  monthly  departures. 

Contact 

China  Sightseeing 
P.O.  Box  2807, 
S.F.,CA  94126 
Outside  California 
(800)  227-3920 
In  California: 
(415)981-4915 
(415)  397-5467 


I  PLEASE    RUSH    ME    VOUR   BROCHURE 
'  NAME 


BAHAMA 

OUT-ISLANDS 


^  On    a    small,    tranquil,    Bahamian    island, 
■  nestled  among  the  coconut  palms,  along  a 
"  ridge  ol"  sand  dunes,  is  the  ABACO  INN.  Our 
ten  \cry  private  cottage  rooms  overlook  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and   the  Sea  of 
Abaco  to  the  west.  From  our  informal  club- 
A   house-lounge,   where  we  serve  elegant   five- 
^j^ course  dinners  and  a  tropical  buffet  lunch,  we 
have  a  beautiful  ^iew  of  pink  sandv  beaches 
and  the  breaking  surf.  The  ABACO  INN  is  a 
^  lifestyle  —  it's  our  home  and  we  think  it's 
A  very   special.    We   offer   a   warm,    leisurely, 
iff  "away-from-it-all"   atmosphere,   as   well   as 
snorkeling;  scuba  di\ing  {we're  both  divers); 
deep-sea  reef  and  bonefishing;  sailing;  boat- 
ing;  windsurfing   and   trips   to   fishing   and 
boatbuilding  settlements  on  nearby  islands. 
The   Inn   is  jusi   a   pleasant   walk   from   the 
'•  picturesque  18th-century  fishing  settlement  of 
Hope    Town    and    the    historic    Elbow    Cayi 
Lighthouse.  If  you're  searching  for  a  unique 

#  personal  experience;  if  you're  in  touch  with 
nature  and  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  ot 
20th-ceniury  urban  life  and  yet  retain  the 
comforts,  then  we  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guests.  Please  write,  via  airmail,  for  our  bro- 

•   chure.  or  telephone  us  for  reservations  and 
fcinformaiion. 
J^ 

Ruih  Maur>  — 
^  Jern  W  hileleather 
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game  of  1955.  That  tall  John  Hoffman,  class 
of  1957,  was  in  charge  of  the  bear  mascot;  he 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  anci  the  bear  in 
a  station  wagon  to  Princeton.  Although  1  had 
a  paper  due  the  following  Monday  on  Shake- 
speare's King  loliii  (which  I  had  not  even 
read),  1  accepted  John's  invitation,  hoping 
that  Professor  Noyes,  who  taught  the  semi- 
nar on  Shakespeare,  would  keep  in  mind 
Portia's  admonition  on  mercy. 

This  particular  Butch  Bruno  (1  have  for- 
gotten his  number)  possessed  a  less-than- 
scintillating  personality.  It  seems  that  he  had 
not  been  completely  weaned  as  he  sucked 
my  thumb  most  of  the  way  from  Providence 
to  Princeton.  He  was  also  car-sick.  Upon  ar- 
rival, we  learned  that  the  Orange  Key  had 
forgotten  to  book  us  into  the  Princeton  jail 
for  Saturday  night.  We  took  our  ursine  com- 
panion to  the  dean's  office,  whereupon  he 
disgraced  us  by  being  sick  on  the  dean's  rug. 
This  seemed  to  expedite  our  removal  to  the 
local  lock-up. 

After  the  game,  John  and  1  brought 
Butch  Bruno  back  to  the  jail,  and  we  slept,  or 
attempted  sleep,  that  night,  on  mattress-less 
iron  bunks  adjacent  to  the  bear's  cell.  We  had 
barelv  fallen  asleep  when  some  local  in- 
ebriates staggered  in  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  jail  floor  nearbv.  And  very  early  the  next 
morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  police 
showing  off  their  latest  boarder. 

I  did  write  that  paper  on  Kiii^  John,  but 
have  totally  repressed  any  memory  of  the 
grade  I  made  on  it.  I  had  received  the  impres- 
sion that  President  Keeney's  edict  that 
"There  shall  be  no  more  live  bears  at  Brown 
football  games"  was  partly  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  zoo  had  roughly  fifteen  ex- 
Butch  Brunos  and  that  thev  did  not  need  any 
more. These  bears  were  at  Brown  only  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  football  sea- 
son, when  thev  were  removed  to  the  zoo  for 
life.  By  Thanksgiving  they  were  too  big  and 
scary  to  handle  on  a  leash.  Also,  they  de- 
manded protection,  as  some  had  been  bear- 
napped  by  Rhode  Island  students  or,  per- 
haps worse,  painted  a  color  not  brown. 

STEPHEN  WHITE  '56 
Holdcn,  Mass. 

The  first  Cabaret 

Editor:  1  noticed  that  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Bnm'ii  Aluiiiiii  MoiilhUi  mention 
was  made  on  page  47  that  Brown's  first  stu- 
dent cabaret  was  formed  in  1975.  Asa  wit- 
ness to  the  memorable  sketches  of  Brown  life 
performed  four  times  in  the  spring  of  1974  to 
SRO  audiences,  I  must  take  exception  to  this 
claim.  This  highly  entertaining  cabaret,  con- 
ceived by,  directed  by,  and  starring  the  in- 
ventive comic  genius  of  Jeffrey  B.  Lantos  '74 
and  co-starring  Jim  Stigler  '74,  Michael  Nich- 
ols '74,  Leona  Cottrell  '74,  and  Daniel  Jay  '74, 
was  the  fount  from  whii  h  all  later  imitations 
inevitably  flow. 

While  there  might  be  grounds  for  debat- 
ing which  cabaret  group  at  Brown  proved 


most  entertaining  (for  those  of  us  who  wen 
privileged  to  attend  the  Lantos  revue,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  little  dispute),  the  origin 
the  cabaret  movement  at  Brown  should  he 
properly  recognized. 

JAMES  HOLDSTEIN  '7 
Neiv  York  City 

'Ill-considered  social 
engineering' 

Editor:  Your  story  on  a  freshman  class 
meeting  {BAM,  October)  gives  pathetic  illu; 
tration  to  the  dictum  that  history  plays 
events  first  as  tragedy,  then  as  farce.  A  dec- 
ade ago  the  undergraduates  vociferously 
protested  that  the  University  was  guilts'  of 
discrimination  towards  blacks.  Today,  the 
undergraduates  protest  that  the  University 
guilty  of  discrimination  towards  whites.  TJi 
poor,  befuddled  leadership  is  guilty  on  hoti 
counts  and  can  only  hope  to  cop  a  plea  of  n 
guiltv  by  reason  of  incompetence. 

The  University,  along  with  most  of  the 
institutions  of  American  society,  needed  to 
improve  the  role  and  opportunities  offered 
blacks;  in  fact,  the  changes  in  admissions 
procedures  were  an  excellent  response  to 
that  need.  The  error  in  policy  was  to  contin 
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■  to  .ipplv  medicine  because  the  patient  was 
i(  instantly  cured.  In  result,  the  University 
II  into  a  pattern  of  coercive  liberalism.  Dis- 
hslied  with  providing  equality  of  opportu- 
l\-  (a  traditional  liberal  goal),  the  University 
nbarked  on  an  ill-considered  program  of 
icial  engineering  designed  to  produce, 
ilh-nillv,  equality  of  outcome  for  minor- 
es.  The  original  impetus  of  spontaneous 
rotest  was  subsidized  and  institutionalized 
uough  the  creation  of  faculty  positions, 
immittees,  and  student  organizations  such 
,  TWTW  to  foster  cultural  nationalism  and  a 
•N'erse  apartheid  among  minority  students. 
IS  as  if  the  Board  of  Fellows,  unable  to  en- 
ure the  accusations  of  the  first  wave  of  pro- 
■stors,  had  decided  to  join  them  on  the 
reef,  shaking  manicured  fists  at  the  now- 
mptv  seats  of  power.  Not  only  did  the  Uni- 
iTsitv  add  black  professionals  to  the  staff  (a 
ood,  liberal  idea),  a  number  of  professional 
Licks  came  on  board  to  explain  condescend- 
igl\'  to  the  undergraduates  that  for  blacks  to 
•md  together  in  the  Ratty  was  Third  World 
(■lidaritv,  whereas  for  whites  to  try  the  same 
ling  was  a  Racist  No-No. 

The  incident  will,  I  suspect,  blow  itself 
lit  to  sea  on  gales  of  laughter.  What  is  not  so 
innv  is  the  realization  that  after  a  gener- 
tion  of  trying,  the  University  has  yet  to  fig- 
re  out  how  to  behave  as  a  serious  institution 
1  American  society.  Neither  to  ignore  un- 
lergraduate  protest  nor  to  kow-tow  to  it  is  to 
.■ad.  1  have  a  sinking  feeling  that  poor  old 
(ruin  is  going  to  be  buffeted  Lear-like 
hrough  the  eighties  in  a  farcical  replay  of  the 
ragedy  of  the  sixties. 

PRESTON  SHEA  '62 
Mount  Vcrnou.  N.H. 

Bill  Jordy's  inspiration 

Editor:  Julie  Talen  did  a  superb  job  of 
jpturing  the  essence  of  Bill  Jordy.  However, 
Kit  only  has  he  inspired  those  of  us  who 
hose  architecture,  design,  and  preservation. 
Hit  also  those  of  us  who  chose  to  carry  his 
•nthusiasms  into  our  own  college  and  uni- 
ersity  teaching  careers. 

I  NANCY  W.  COOK  'hO 

Highland  Pink.  III. 
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Greenwich,  Conn..  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residenhal  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BROWN: 

Joe  Olney  gives  $1.5  million  for  athletic  complex 


According  to  Joseph  Olney,  Jr.  '36, 
of  Rumford,  Rhode  Island,  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  he  has 
to  start  thinking  of  what  he  is  going  to 
do  with  his  money  "before  Uncle  Sam 
puts  most  of  it  in  his  pocket." 

For  Joe  Olney,  retired  president  of 
Olney  &  Payne  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  that  time  came  earlier  this  fall 
when  he  donated  $1.5  million  to  Brown 
to  be  used  toward  construction  of  its 
new  athletic  center  at  Aldrich-Dexter 
Field.  To  date,  this  is  the  largest  single 
gift  made  toward  the  S6.6  million  athlet- 
ic facility  and  brings  the  total  raised  to 
S5.5  million.  It  is  also  the  largest  single 
gift  announced  thus  far  in  Brown's  two- 
year-old  campaign. 

In  commenting  on  the  donation. 
President  Howard  Swearer  said:  "Joe 
OIney's  gift  for  the  athletic  center  is  a 
superb  expression  of  support  for  Brown 
and  faith  in  the  Campaign  and  its  goals. 


As  a  businessman,  civic  leader,  and 
alumni  leader,  Joe  has  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time  and  has  loyally  sup- 
ported many  worthy  causes.  We  are 
particularly  grateful  for  his  devotion." 

The  new  athletic  center  (hasicallv  a 
field  house)  will  become  part  of  the 
Aldrich-Dexter  complex  that  alreadv  in- 
cludes Meehan  Auditorium,  the  Smith 
Swimming  Center,  and  the  extensive 
playing  fields  to  the  east.  It  is  expected 
that  the  athletic  center  will  be  open  next 
fall. 

"The  new  facility  will  provide 
much  needed  recreational  space  for  stu- 
dents and  other  members  of  the  Brown 
community,  in  addition  to  serving  our 
varsity  and  intramural  programs,"  says 
John  Parry  '65,  director  of  athletics.  "It 
will  be  a  major  addition  to  the  Brown 
community." 

Joe  Olney  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  retail  fuel  business,  which  he  in- 


loe  Olney  stands  anud  the 
construction  of  the  new 
Athletic  Center  at 
Aldrich-Dexter  Field. 

herited  from  his  father.  "I'm  out  of  all 
these  businesses  now,"  Olney  said  re- 
cently, "although  I  do  have  some  shal- 
low oil  wells  near  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
But  they  don't  take  my  personal  time. 
The  last  decade  or  so  has  been  sort  of  a 
winding-down  period  in  mv  life  and  I 
haven't  been  as  active  at  Brown  as  I 
once  was.  It's  good  to  be  back  in  the 
swim  again." 

If  Olnev  hasn't  been  active  at 
Brown  in  recent  vears,  he  did  have  a 
good  track  record  earlier  in  his  life.  He 
has  served  as  both  a  class  agent  and  a 
class  marshal,  and  in  1956-57  he  was 
president  of  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, an  organization  in  which  he 
played  a  key  role  at  the  executive  level 
for  many  vears. 

Joe  Olney  was  one  of  Moses 
Brown's  finest  athletes,  lettering  in  foot| 
ball,  baseball,  hocke\',  and  swimming. 
At  Brown,  he  plaved  hockey  and  golf 
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id  was  on  the  football  squad.  He  was 
~— -   le  epitome  of  the  BMOC  (Big  Man  on 

ampus),  serving  as  president  of  the 
■'iy  ligilance  Committee,  secretarv-treas- 
?.'•    (rer  of  Owl  &  Ring,  and  as  a  member  of 
^ ,  lie  executive  committee  of  the  Brown 
ey  and  of  the  Interfraternity  Govern- 
ig  Board. 

During  the  summer  months  while 
lany  of  his  classmates  were  basking  on 
18  beaches  of  Cape  Cod  or  climbing  the 
lountains  of  Maine,  Joe  Olney  devoted 
me  to  his  father's  fuel  business.  Each 
ammer  he  also  attended  a  coal  school 
1  such  cities  as  Newark  and  Lehigh. 
iBeing  constantly  busy  twelve  months 
year  isn't  all  that  bad,"  Olney  says. 
After  a  while  you  get  used  to  the  pace 
f  things  and  it  becomes  a  way  of  life." 

But  every  man  has  to  find  some 
me  to  relax.  For  Joe  Olney,  the  seren- 
V  of  the  golf  course  has  been  the 
nswer.  One  of  New  England's  finest 
'rep  school  golfers  while  at  Moses 
irown,  Olney  has  stayed  with  the  game 
,  „   hrough  his  adult  years,  using  it  for 
nk  )leasure  and  as  a  crutch  against  the 
J-H  iressures  of  his  business  and  social  ob- 
lll  igations.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps 

if  his  father,  an  avid  golfer,  by  being 
I    ,;lected  president  of  both  the  Rhode  Is- 
I  i|j  and  Golf  Association  and  the  New  Eng- 
and  Golf  Association.  He's  also  serving 
oday  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
ors  of  the  Senior  Golfers  Association  of 
Mew  England.  He  takes  special  pride  in 
his  position  as  president  of  the  John  P. 
Burke  Memorial  Fund,  which  supplies 
:ollege  scholarships  for  Rhode  Island 
caddies.  Thirty-six  former  caddies  are 
currently  being  helped  through  college 
as  a  result  of  Burke  Scholarships. 

The  Olney  name  will  be  attached  to 
the  athletic  complex  in  a  manner  yet  to 
be  determined.  This  pleases  the  donor. 
'We  were  one  of  the  earliest  Rhode  Is- 
land names,"  Joe  Olney  says.  "At  one 
time  there  were  dozens  of  us  in  the 
area.  Now  the  ranks  have  dwindled. 
This  gift  guarantees  that  the  name  of 
Olney  will  be  perpetuated  for  years  to 
come  at  my  alma  mater.  I'm  happy 
about  that."  J.B. 

THE  FACULTY: 

Grossman  named 
Stoltz  Professor 

The  Merton  P.  Stoltz  Professorship 
in  the  Social  Sciences  has  its  second  in- 
cumbent, and  second  economist,  in  the 
person  of  Prof.  Herschel  1.  Grossman. 


Stoltz  Professor  Herschel  Grossman. 


The  Stoltz  professorship  was  created  in 
1978  with  George  Borts  as  its  first  hold- 
er. Professor  Borts  has  since  become  the 
holder  of  the  George  and  Nancy  Parker 
Professorship  in  Economics. 

Herschel  Grossman,  a  Brown  facul- 
ty member  since  1964,  is  a  specialist  in 
monetary  theory.  As  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  last  year,  he  continued  work 
begun  in  1978  with  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  on  "Employment 
Fluctuations  and  the  Migration  of 
Risk."  He  serves  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  the  journal  of  Monetary  Economics  and 
the  American  Economic  Review  and  is  the 


Rcvihard  kuhn. 


co-author  of  a  monograph  (with  Robert 
J.  Barro)  on  Money,  Employment  and  In- 
flation (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1976).  He  lends  his  expertise  to  the  gov- 
ernment: the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
recently  gave  him  a  contract  to  study 
minimum  wages,  inflation,  and  em- 
ployment, and  he's  a  research  associate 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 

Grossman  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
received  his  Ph.D  from  Johns  Hopkins, 
as  well  as  a  bachelor's  of  philosophy 
from  Oxford  University  in  England.  He 
has  returned  to  England  with  fellow- 
ships from  the  University  of  Essex  and 
the  University  of  Manchester,  and  has 
traveled  as  a  visiting  scholar  to  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Vienna,  and  the  European  University 
Institute  in  Florence.  j.T. 

Reinhard  Kuhn  dies  of 
Legionnaire's  Disease 

The  flag  on  the  College  Green  was 
lowered  to  half-staff  on  the  morning  of 
November  6.  Prof.  Reinhard  Kuhn,  a 
scholar  in  French  drama  and  poetry  and 
a  former  chairman  of  the  department  of 
French  studies,  had  died  in  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  of  Legionnaire's 
Disease.  He  was  50  years  of  age. 

Professor  Kuhn  had  become  ill  in 
late  September  with  flu-like  symptoms 
and  was  admitted  to  Miriam  Hospital. 
Later,  he  was  transferred  to  Massachu- 
setts General,  where  he  received  the  lat- 
est known  treatment  for  Legionnaire's 
Disease. 

Born  and  raised  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, Reinhard  Kuhn  came  to  this 
country  when  a  boy,  prior  to  World  War 
II.  After  attending  the  Hill  School  in 
Pottsdown,  Pa.,  he  entered  Princeton 
University  where  he  majored  in  French 
and  was  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
in  1952. 

Michel-Andre  Bossy,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  literature  at 
Brown,  recently  talked  about  this  peri- 
od of  Professor  Kuhn's  life.  "His  was  a 
lively  and  erudite  career  of  literary 
scholarship  from  the  very  start.  He  was 
already  then  a  modernist  for  whom  the 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent were  inextricably  linked  to  a  wide- 
ranging  understanding  of  past  cul- 
tures." 

Professor  Kuhn's  career  advanced 


rapidly.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  in  1957  with  a  dissertation  on 
Vieh'-Griffiu  and  the  Si/niMist  Minvmcut. 
He  was  twice  a  Fulbright  fellow  in  Paris 
and  once  an  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  fellow.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  hired  him  as  an  assistant 
professor  and  two  years  later  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 
By  1963,  he  was  a  full  professor  at  the 
State  University  of  Buffalo.  He  arrived 
at  Brown  in  1964. 

"At  Brown,  Reinhard  quickly  es- 
tablished his  full  renown  as  a  leading 
American  scholar  of  French  and  com- 
parative literature,"  Professor  Bossy 
says.  "In  addition  to  receiving  many 
more  honors  —  Fulbright  and  NEH  fel- 
lowships, an  appointment  to  Prince- 
ton's Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  the 
French  government's  Palmes  Acade- 
miques,  to  mention  but  a  few  —  he 
wrote  two  major  books  of  literary  criti- 
cism and  history.  Their  breadth  of  eru- 
dition and  historical  synthesis  is 
extraordinary. 

"The  first  of  these  books,  The 
Demon  of  Noontide,  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  in  1977,  is  a 
study  of  the  concept  of  ennui  and  its  lit- 
erary representations  and  roles  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  present.  The  second  book, 
which  will  be  published  posthumously, 
is  entitled  Corruption  in  Paradise:  The 
Theme  of  Childhood  in  Western  Literature. 
It  centers  on  the  figure  of  the  enigmatic 
child,  whose  presence  in  the  adult 
world  raises  provocative,  often  mys- 
tifying, questions  for  authors  and  read- 
ers alike. 

"At  the  time  of  his  death,  Reinhard 
was  preparing  yet  a  third  ambitious 
work  in  comparative  literature.  It  was  to 
be  a  book  on  the  complex  interrelation- 
ships between  fiction  and  history  in 
Western  literature." 

Professor  Kuhn  was  never  too  busy 
for  his  students  —  in  fact,  all  students  at 
Brown  who  had  a  cause  that  needed  a 
champion.  He  was  also  extremely  active 
in  the  community.  He  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Pawtuxet-Edgewood  Preser- 
vation Society,  and  in  1970  he  was 
named  by  former  Cranston  Mayor 
James  Taft  to  serve  on  the  Governor's 
Technical  Committee  on  Narragansett 
Bay  and  the  Coastal  Zone.  He  is  particu- 
larly remembered  on  campus  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Review  for  Ac- 
ademic Freedom  during  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  late  1960s. 

Professor  Bossy  wonders  how 
many  more  contributions  Professor 


Kuhn  might  have  made  had  his  career 
not  been  prematurely  halted.  "It  is  the 
immense  vitality,  helpfulness,  and 
openmindedness  of  the  man  that  his 
colleagues  and  friends  will  most  re- 
member and  cherish,"  Professor  Bossy 
says.  "We  benefited  from  so  many  of 
his  gifts:  from  his  convivial  and  ever- 
flowing  intellectual  conversations,  from 
his  lively  defense  of  professional  ideals 
both  here  and  in  national  organizations, 
and  most  especially  from  his  constant 
ability  to  broaden  and  enrich  our  schol- 
arly purviews." 

Professor  Kuhn's  father,  an  emi- 
nent philosopher,  is  professor  emeritus 
at  the  University  of  Munich  in  Germany, 
and  his  sister,  Annette  Kuhn,  is  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Dr.  Kuhn  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ira  Ameriks  Kuhn,  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  two  sons,  Bernhard  and  Nich- 
olas, all  of  62  Fort  Ave.,  Cranston  02905. 
The  family  requests  that  those  wishing 
to  make  a  donation  in  Professor  Kuhn's 
memory  do  so  by  sending  their  checks 
to  the  Reinhard  Kuhn  Memorial  Fund, 
Box  1877,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02912.  j.B. 


TO  OUR  READERS 

Neither  Brown  University 
nor  the  Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University  is  the  sponsor 
of  a  mail  offer  of  a  hospital  income 
plan  being  made  by  what  is  billed 
as  "The  Ivy  League  Alumni 
Association." 

The  only  insurance  program 
being  offered  to  Brown  alumni  is 
a  life  insurance  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Associated  Alumni. 
That  program  will  be  mailing  an 
offering  to  Brown  alumni  in  the 
next  several  weeks  concerning  en- 
rollment in  the  life  insurance 
plan,  according  to  Sallie  K.  Riggs, 
associate  vice  president,  univer- 
sity relations.  "We  ask  Brown 
alumni  to  disregard  any  mail  they 
might  receive  from  the  Ivy  League 
Alumni  Association,"  Mrs.  Riggs 
said.  "We  have  no  relationship  to 
the  offer  of  a  group  hospital  in- 
come plan  nor  have  we  supplied  a 
list  of  alumni.  The  offer  to  enroll 
in  a  life  insurance  plan  to  be  sent 
soon  by  Phyllis  Tillinghast  '51, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  is  legitimate,  however." 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

A  new  journal  in 
Portuguese  studies 

The  Center  for  Portuguese  and  Bn 
zilian  Studies  is  sponsoring  a  new  jour- 
nal called  Gdvea-Broum:  A  Bilingual  jour 
nal  of  Portuguese  —  American  Letters  and- 
Studies,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  natior 
The  slim,  semi-annual  volume  contain!  *^ 
poetry,  essays,  reviews,  and  short  sto- 
ries, in  either  Portuguese  or  English,  o) 
the  Portuguese  experience  in  America/ 
and  there  are  additional  works  by  Por- 
tuguese-Americans. Onesimo  Almeida 
the  lecturer  in  Portuguese  studies  who 
is  the  magazine's  editor,  says  that  the 
first  issue,  published  last  summer,  hasi 
already  received  widespread  attention 
both  here  and  in  Portugal. 

The  name  "Gavea"  means  "sea- 
gull" in  Portuguese.  The  name  first  ap- 
peared on  a  small  literary  and  arts  pub- 
lication published  in  the  Azores  in  the 
late  sixties.  That  magazine's  founder, 
Rogiero  Silva,  is  an  artist  who  now 
works  at  the  Center's  Bilingual  Insti- 
tute. When  Silva  suggested  starting  thi' 
magazine  here,  Almeida  added 
"Brown"  to  the  title  and  decided  to  in- 
clude analysis  and  scholarly  work  as 
well  as  the  arts.  He  also  included  all 
Portuguese  work,  not  simplv  Azorean  1 
—  although,  in  anything  concerning  th' 
Portuguese  experience  in  America,  the 
Azoreans  will  weigh  heavily,  since  90 
percent  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  coun- 
try came  from  that  small  group  of  is- 
lands colonized  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  North  Atlantic. 

"There  are  one  million  Portuguese 
and  Portuguese-Americans  in  this 
country,"  explains  Almeida,  an 
Azorean  himself  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy  from  Brown  in 
1975.  "All  these  people  needed  some 
kind  of  forum.  They  were  starting  to 
publish  in  newspapers,  in  magazines, 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  There  was  a 
real  need  for  one  publication  to  pull  all 
these  people  together  —  people  from 
California,  from  New  York,  from  Con- 
necticut." And,  of  course,  from  Rhode 
Island,  where  pastel-colored  houses, 
grape  arbors,  and  sweet  bread-selling 
bakeries  in  communities  like  Fox  Point 
testify  to  a  Portuguese  settlement  that 
dates  back  to  the  nineteenth  centur\ . 

The  Center  for  Portuguese  and 
Brazilian  Studies  was  created  in  1975  aSx 
an  interdisciplinary  center  for  the  study 
of  the  language,  culture,  and  history  of 
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P(  ruguese-speaking  people.  More 
th  1 100  students  take  its  classes  each 
S6  lester,  and  the  Center  is  home  for 
B)  wn's  Bilingual  Institute,  where  a 
■^^  tuguese/English  grade-school  cur- 
1  ilum  is  being  developed.  Three  full 
plfessors  work  for  the  Center:  Nelson 
vlira,  its  chairman  and  head  of  the  Bi- 
lii;ual  Institute,  George  Monteiro  '54, 
ail  Jose  Martins  Garcia,  a  visiting  Por- 
ti;uese  novelist  and  poet  on  a  four- 
vir  appointment  from  the  Portuguese 
Nnistry  of  Culture  and  the  Portuguese 
Fjndation.  All  three  serve  on  the  edi- 
t(ial  board  for  Gdven-Boum,  and  Vieira 
ad  Monteiro  contributed  articles  to  the 
fit  issue. 

The  magazine  was  created  mostly 
,  a  labor  of  love.  Almeida  received 
s;d  money  for  it  from  his  lecture  series 
c  the  Portuguese  experience  in  Amer- 
ii,  which  was  funded  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
,  Jjid  Committee  on  the  Humanities. 

16  lecture  grant  included  money  for 
Jjil    iblishing  the  lectures;  three  will  see 
int  in  Gdvea- Brown.  In  the  meantime, 
meida  is  already  looking  beyond  the 
agazine  and  has  started  publishing 
her  works  as  well.  Last  month,  Gdven- 
oum  published  a  volume  of  poems  by 
rge  de  Sena,  translated  by  George 
onteiro. 

"Our  first  book  is  a  bit  of  every- 
ling,"  Almeida  says.  "It's  the  work  of 
major  Portuguese  poet,  who  lived  in 
le  U.S.  for  forty-five  years,  who  wrote 
1  Portuguese,  and  who  is  now  trans- 
ted  by  a  Portuguese-American.  It's  a 
erfect  example  of  all  the  kinds  of 
lings  Gdvea-Broum  hopes  to  do."       /.T. 
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RATERNITIES: 

^  new  'agreement' 
(vith  the  University 

The  shadow  of  Henry  Wriston  ling- 
rs  still  over  Brown's  fraternities.  In  the 
950s,  when  the  fraternities  at  Brown 
vere  assiduously  courting  financial  and 
)hysical  ruin.  President  Wriston  issued 
vhat  was  essentially  an  edict:  move  into 
he  new  housing  being  built,  and  sur- 
nve;  stay  where  you  are,  and  wither. 
The  fraternities  moved,  and  part  of  the 
incentive  was  an  exclusive  dining  room 
ifor  each  one  in  the  then-new  Refectory. 
"Wriston's  great  intent  was  to  strengthen 
the  fraternity  system, "says  Dean  of  Stu- 
dent Life  Eric  Widmer,  "not  to  weaken 
it.  This  was  a  way  or  organizing  them 
within  the  institution  and  it  was  what 
was  needed  on  all  sides  at  that  time." 


The  Wriston  Quad  —  si/mbol  of  fraternity  life  at  Broum. 


Times,  inevitably,  change  —  and 
the  University's  sometimes  stormy  rela- 
tionship with  the  fraternities  has 
changed  as  well  {BAM,  June).  "Now 
what  we  have  in  front  of  us  is  a  new  set 
of  fraternity  needs,"  says  Widmer. 
"The  fraternities  tend  to  see  the  dining 
rooms  as  their  exclusive  property  .  .  . 
but  exclusivity  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  the  University  in  1980. 
Other  groups  at  the  University  have 
come  to  see  the  fraternities  as  having 
privileges  which  set  them  too  much 
apart  and  which  cause  others  to  feel 
as  if  they're  an  unwelcome  presence. 
We're  now  trying  to  convince  the  frater- 
nities of  the  benefits  of  being  even  more 
closely  involved  with  the  residential  life 
of  the  University." 

This  being  the  age  of  marital  con- 
tracts, palimony,  and  no-fault  divorce. 
Brown  and  its  fraternities  have  drawn 
up  a  new  agreement  (approved  by  the 
Corporation  at  its  October  meeting), 
which  changes  the  relationship  in  two 
significant  ways. 

First,  the  fraternities  will  no  longer 
have  exclusive  use  of  the  private  dining 
rooms  in  the  Ratty.  In  the  language  of 
the  agreement,  the  Association  of  Fra- 
ternity Presidents,  "recognizing  the  le- 
gitimate benefits  to  any  organization  of 
a  group  dining  area,  has  agreed  to 
relinquish  exclusive  usage  of  the  private 
dining  rooms."  From  now  on,  the  Uni- 
versity —  through  the  Office  of  Student 
Life  —  will  act  as  licensing  agent  for  the 
use  of  these  dining  spaces  by  granting 
permission  to  any  legitimate  student 
groups  that  apply,  including  frater- 


nities. "We  do  recognize  that  eating  to- 
gether helps  foster  community  life," 
Widmer  says.  "We  just  want  all  campus 
groups  to  be  able  to  do  that  in  the  Ratty, 
which  they  weren't  able  to  do  before. 
The  new  agreement  makes  the  space 
available,  yet  still  sustains  the  frater- 
nities at  Brown." 

Second,  all  fraternities  of  Type  C 
status  (those  that  have  exclusive  use  of 
the  lounge  space  in  their  dorm  unit  and 
that  are  entitled  to  a  permanent  house 
on  campus)  must  maintain  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  members  for  two  years 
of  a  three-vear  period,  with  a  pro- 
bationary final  year  if  a  given  house 
does  not  satisfy  these  standards.  The  ad 
hoc  committee  formed  last  spring  to  re- 
view the  fraternity  system  at  Brown  rec- 
ommended these  standards  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  continued  fraternity  status. 
The  committee  report  stated,  "[our] 
conclusions  have  been  reached  with  the 
expectation  that  fraternities  at  Brown 
can  continue  to  be  a  viable  and  positive 
housing  option.  In  the  first  place,  this 
means  that  fraternities  must  be  able  to 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
to  justify  the  use  of  the  housing  facilities 
which  they  now  enjoy." 

Finally,  the  agreement  calls  for  an 
annual  review  of  each  residential  frater- 
nity at  Brown  to  be  conducted  separate- 
ly by  a  committee  of  Student  Life  per- 
sonnel and  by  the  Residential  Council 
in  its  overall  annual  review  of  alterna- 
tive housing  at  Brown. 

The  agreement  was  signed  in  early 
October  by  Paul  Ciasullo,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Fraternity  Presidents 
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(and  of  Delta  Phi  Omega),  VVidmer,  and 
each  of  the  ten  residential  fraternity 
presidents  at  Brown. 

Henrv  Wriston's  shadow  lingers 
because  the  words  he  once  wrote  still 
hold  true:  "We  must  convince  the 
alumni,  if  they  are  to  understand  the 
educational  program,  that  change  is  not 
onlv  inevitable,  it  is  essential.  We  can 
do  this  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  college  is  not  a  structure,  it  is  an 
organism.  It  has  a  kind  of  basic  metabol- 
ism without  which  life  could  not  go  on. 
Continuous  change  is  a  vital  part  of  life, 
and  once  it  stops,  the  result  is  the  death 
of  the  institution,  as  of  an  individual." 

D.S. 

THE  PROGRAM  IN  MEDICINE: 

A  grant  to  set  up  a 
gerontology  center 

Brown  University,  leading  a  con- 
sortium of  four  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, recently  received  a  substantial 
grant  from  the  Administration  on  Aging 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  a  long- 
term-care  gerontology  center  in  south- 
eastern New  England  —  one  of  only 
five  such  grants  awarded  nationally. 
The  idea  is  to  set  up  a  center  to  coordi- 
nate resources,  training,  and  research 
for  care  of  the  "frail"  elderly  in  south- 
eastern New  England;  Brown  received 
S425,000  to  support  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  what  will  be  a  five-year,  $2- 
million  project. 

One  reason  Brown  received  this 
grant  —  there  were  twenty-two  pro- 
posals submitted  nationwide  —  was 
that  its  Program  in  Medicine  had  served 
both  as  a  model  and  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  project.  Similar  to  the  medical 
program,  this  new  Long-Term  Care 
Gerontology  Center  represents  a  con- 
sortium of  academic  institutions  — 
Brown,  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Rhode  Island  College,  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Universitv,  and  Bristol 
Community  College  —  affiliated  with  a 
variety  of  communitv  agencies  actually 
providing  care.  According  to  Donald 
Spence,  director  of  the  new  center  and 
an  adjunct  associate  professor  of  com- 
munity health  at  Brown,  the  center  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  partnership  be- 
tween academic  institutions  and  com- 
munitv' service  agencies  in  the  belief 
that  the  intellectual  base  of  the  academ- 
ic institutions  is  needed  by  the  commu- 
nity agencies  while  the  actual  expe- 
rience with  providing  service  to  the 


elderly  is  critical  to  keeping  academic 
institutions  vital  and  relevant. 

"This  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to 
try  truly  to  get  the  academic  and  serv- 
ice-providing communities  together," 
says  administrative  coordinator  Linda 
Lambertson.  "Our  goal  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  frail  elderly 
whether  they  are  in  institutions  or  at 
home.  Our  immediate  goal  is  to  develop 
eight  program  sites  —  four  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  four  in  Rhode  Island  — 
over  the  next  eighteen  months."  (These 
are  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  the 
St.  Martin  de  Porres  Center,  the  Metro- 
politan Visiting  Nurses  Association, 
and  the  Center  General  Hospital  in 
Rhode  Island;  and  Bristol  County  Home 
Care,  the  Fall  River  Jewish  Home  for  the 
Aged,  the  Fall  River  Nursing  Homes, 
and  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteers  Pro- 
gram of  Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts.) 
The  affiliation  with  these  commu- 
nity service  agencies  will  permit  the 
new  center  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  professionals  and  parapro- 
fessionals  in  long-term  care  and  they 
also  can  be  used  as  sites  for  research. 
"We  want  to  develop  a  multi-disciplin- 
ary and  comprehensive  approach  to  im- 
proving their  services,"  Lambertson 
says.  "At  the  Jewish  Home  in  Fall  River, 
they  want  to  expand  day  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  they  want  to  expand  congre- 
gate living  in  the  home.  We  will  meas- 
ure what  impact  these  new  services  will 
have  on  those  receiving  them. 

"Of  all  the  things  that  won  us  this 
grant,"  Lambertson  says,  "the  key  was 
the  extensive  commitment  and  involve- 
ment of  the  communitv."  The  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  also  wanted  a  medical 
school  affiliation,  she  explains,  to  per- 
mit research  and  training.  "The  Brown 
medical  model  is  a  communitv  model, 
so  this  center  is  following  that  model, 
and  that  may  have  gotten  us  funded  as 
well.  .  .  .  Eventually  we  hope  that  spe- 
cialties in  geriatrics  may  be  included  in 
the  medical  school,  in  the  nursing 
school  at  URl,  for  gradute  social  work 
students  at  RIC,  and  so  on." 

The  six  major  goals  of  the  center, 
according  to  Spence,  are:  education  and 
training,  service  provision,  research, 
technical  assistance,  public  information, 
and  community  relations.  And,  this 
program  may  eventuallv  generate  some 
$20  million  in  additional  research  funds 
for  related  programs  in  southeastern 
New  England. 

"The  center  is  not  a  building,"  says 
Lambertson.  "It  is  not  a  place  that  pro- 


vides services.  The  center  is  really  in  th 
community."  d.\ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

BAM  is  seeking  an 
associate  editor 

The  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  is  seek- 
ing an  associate  editor  to  replace  Debral 
Shore,  who  has  resigned  effective 
February  28,  1981,  to  return  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  she  will  do  freelance  writ 
ing  and  try  her  hand  at  writing  fiction. 

This  position  is  that  of  the  principal 
writer  on  the  magazine,  and  applicants! 
must  have  demonstrated  writing  abiliti  j 
and  at  least  three  years'  post-college  ex  j 
perience  writing  for  a  magazine.  The  aa 
sociate  editor  will  assist  the  editor  in  thj 
planning  and  production  of  the  BAM, 
so  experience  in  those  areas  is  pre- 
ferred. 

Applicants  should  send  resumes, 
together  with  samples  of  magazine 
writing,  to  Editor,  Brown  Alumni  Month 
Box  1854,  Brown  Universitv,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02912. 

People  and  programs 

n  Prof.  Leo  Kadanoff  of  the 
physics  department  was  honored  by  thi 
Israeli  government  this  fall  when  he 
shared  its  Wolf  Prize  in  Physics  with 
two  professors  from  Cornell.  The  Wolf  I 
award,  which  dispenses  cash  awards 
totalling  $100,000,  is  the  Israeli  equiva- 
lent of  the  Nobel  Prize. 

n  John  Ladd,  professor  of  philosoj 
phy  and  chairman  of  the  Program  in 
Biomedical  Ethics,  is  participating  in  a 
round-table  conference  on  medical  edu-l 
cation  and  medical  ethics  this  month  in  | 
Mexico  City.  The  conference  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Academv  of  Med-| 
icine  of  Mexico  and  the  Pan  American 
World  Health  Organization  Regional 
Office  for  the  Americas. 

n  Brown  faculty  continue  to  win 
recognition  from  their  peers  in  national 
institutions.  The  New  England  Political ! 
Science  Association  elected  Newell 
Stultz  its  president  for  the  coming  vear. 
Prof.  Stultz  begins  his  term  in  April. 
Don  B.  Wilmeth,  chairman  of  the 
Theatre  Arts  Department,  is  one  of  four  ] 
new  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Societ\'  for 
Theatre  Research,  the  major  profes- 
sional organization  in  the  country  for 
theatre  historians.  Harold  R.  Nace,  pro-j 
lessor  of  organic  chemistrs',  was  recent- 
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[elected  to  the  Committee  of  Revision 
f  The  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and 
|ie  National  Formulary,  a  digest  of  le- 
jliv  recognized  standards  for  accurate 
beling  and  packaging  of  drugs. 

D  The  National  Foundation  March 
(Dimes  awarded  Arthur  Landy,  pro- 
;ssor  of  pohtical  science,  a  grant  to  con- 
nue  his  studies  on  the  molecular  de- 
lils  of  reactions  of  DNA. 

D  Peter  Heywood,  associate  pro- 
?ssor  of  biology,  has  been  appointed  to 
one-year  term  as  associate  dean  of  the 
ollege  for  academic  affairs.  Heywood, 
resident  faculty  fellow  of  Emery- 
Voolley,  will  have  special  responsibility 
ar  sophomores.  With  additional  duties 
uch  as  directing  the  Resource  Center 
nd  serving  as  internship  coordinator, 
ieywood  will  be  a  full-time  dean,  but 
\  ill  conduct  independent  research 
m  the  inner  ear  and  give  lectures 
m  histology- 

n  Recent  books:  Carl  Briden- 
laugh,  professor  emeritus  of  history,  is 
W  he  author  o(  ]ainestou'n  1544-1699  (Ox- 
ord  University  Press),  a  chronicle  "of 
irrogance  and  fear,  of  suffering,  vio- 
ence,  and  death  that  suffused  a  spot 
ailed  Jamestown  in  Virginia  nearly  four 
:enturies  ago  where  the  American 
people  had  its  beginnings,"  as  the  au- 
:hor  writes  in  his  introduction.  .  .Myth 
md  Language,  a  study  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  two  by  Albert  S. 
Cook,  professor  of  comparative  liter- 
ature, was  published  in  November  by 
Indiana  University  Press. 

D  James  Schmidt,  University  li- 
brarian, has  been  appointed  editor  of 
College  and  Rcscnich  Libraries  Ntics,  a 
journal  published  seventeen  times  a 
year  for  college  librarians. 

D  Richard  Herideen,  the  director 
of  plant  operations  at  Brown,  left  the 
university  this  fall  to  take  an  identical 
position  at  Holy  Cross  College  in  Wor- 
cester. Herideen,  who  worked  at  Brown 
for  fourteen  years,  took  the  job  in  part 
because  it's  in  "mv  own  backyard"  — 
he's  lived  for  twentv-three  years  in  Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts.  Herideen  was 
promoted  from  purchasing  director  at 
Brown  to  director  of  the  physical  plant 
three  years  ago. 

n  Textron,  Inc.  has  given  a  $200,- 
000  grant  to  Brown's  Rhode  Island 
Campaign  for  Medical  Education.  The 
gift  is  the  largest  donated  to  the  cam- 
paign by  a  corporation  since  it  began  a 
year  ago.  The  grant  is  for  "unrestricted 
'  use  in  medical  construction." 


SPORTS 


WOMEN'S  SOCCER: 

Champions  of 
the  Ivy  League 

Four  years  ago  a  5'6"-,  128-pound 
bundle  of  energy  came  to  Brown  from 
Woodside  High  in  Menlo  Park,  Califor- 
nia, and  set  the  women's  soccer  pro- 
gram on  its  ear.  Her  name  is  Lisa  Seg- 
barth,  and  her  forte  is  scoring  goals.  She 
put  the  ball  into  the  nets  twenty-one 
times  that  year  as  the  Bruins  rolled  to  a 
13-1  season. 

A  promising  soccer  career  seemed 
assured  for  the  talented  left  wing,  but 
the  storv  then  takes  some  twists  and 
turns.  Midway  through  her  sophomore 
season,  Segbarth  injured  her  left  knee 
against  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  was  sidelined  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  including  the  Ivy  championships 
in  which  Brown  finished  second. 

"Lisa's  loss  that  year  probably  cost 
us  the  Ivy  title,"  Coach  Phil  Pincince 
says.  "She  is  an  exceptionally  gifted 
player  with  above-average  speed,  a 
strong  shot,  and  the  instinctive  ability 
to  know  when  to  cross  the  ball  from  the 
left  wing.  The  fact  that  she  was  a  natu- 
ral left-footed  kicker  helped." 

Segbarth  tried  to  make  a  comeback 


during  her  junior  year,  found  the  pain 
too  much  to  live  with,  and  packed  it  in. 
Again,  Brown  finished  second  in  the 
Ivy  playoffs  to  Harvard. 

Before  she  left  for  California  last 
June,  Lisa  Segbarth  worked  out  a  pro- 
gram of  therapy  with  the  Brown  trainer 
and  with  her  coach.  A  good  part  of  her 
vacation  was  spent  lifting  weights  and 
running.  She  reported  back  in  excellent 
condition,  but  there  were  still  some 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  coaching 
staff. 

"Frankly,  we  didn't  know  what  she 
would  be  able  to  do,"  Pincince  says. 
"We  finally  decided  that  we  would  let 
her  play  if  she  would  wear  a  special 
Lenox-Hill  knee  brace.  There  were 
other  stipulations.  I  told  Lisa  that  I 
would  use  her  as  a  spot  player  —  maybe 
twenty  minutes  the  first  half  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  the  second.  But  she 
wouldn't  start.  If  the  game  became  par- 
ticularly rough,  she  wouldn't  play.  If  it 
rained  hard  and  the  field  was  muddy, 
she  wouldn't  play.  Our  concern  was 
that  Lisa  not  end  up  with  an  injury  that 
could  come  back  on  her  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  All  of  these  stipulations  took 
some  mental  adjustment  on  her  part. 
But  she  made  that  adjustment.  And 

continued  on  page  42 


Lisa  Segbarth  (foreground)  in  action  during  Browne  victory  over  Yale. 
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IN  REAGAN'S  CAMPAIGN 

The  Selling  of  the 
President 
and  Other 
Campaign  Myths 


By  Steve  Cohen  '75 


Most  of  my  friends  seem  to  ask 
ivhy  I  managed  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's advertising  campaign, 
rather  tfian  how  I  wound  up  in  that 
role,  or  what  we  really  did.  Most  re- 
member my  rather  passionate  involve- 
ment in  AUard  Lowenstein's  cam- 
paigns, and  my  work  as  a  staffer  for 
Rhode  Island  Governor  Phil  Noel  and 
Senator  Linda  Winikow,  both  Demo- 
crats. Perhaps  never  quite  a  liberal,  they 
recalled  that  I  was  at  least  a  Democrat; 
certainly  not  a  "Ragoon"  (an  early  and 
fervent  Reagan  supporter). 

The  "why"  is  rather  simple.  Last 
spring,  as  it  became  fairly  obvious  that 
the  two  major  party  candidates  were 
going  to  be  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  a  friend  asked  me  to  assess 
"the  numbers"  for  John  Anderson. 
When  Jerry  Brown's  presidential  cam- 
paign fell  apart,  my  friend,  who  was  a 


top  aide  to  Governor  Brown,  had 
shifted  his  allegiance  to  John  Anderson 
and  now  wanted  help  preparing  a  sce- 
nario showing  how  Anderson  could 
win. 

With  the  help  of  Andy  Solomon 
(Brown  '75),  we  examined  Anderson's 
chances  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  We 
considered  past  voting  trends,  current 
polls,  financial  requirements,  and  as- 
sumed Anderson  would  be  able  to  get 
on  the  ballot  in  every  state.  We  con- 
structed two  scenarios  —  worst  and 
best  possible  cases  —  and  concluded 
that  Anderson's  chances  of  influencing 
the  election,  much  less  winning  it,  were 
negligible. 

The  choice  was  thus  clear.  Either 
Jimmy  Carter  or  Ronald  Reagan  was 
going  to  be  president.  The  question  1 
had  to  answer  for  myself  was  which  of 
the  hvo  was  preferable.  John  Anderson, 


while  intelligent,  articulate  and  moder- 
ate, simply  did  not  have  a  chance. 
Working  or  voting  for  him,  while  per- 
haps intellectually  honest,  was  self-in- 
dulgent and  politically  naive.  The 
choice  was  between  Carter  and  Reagan 
whom  did  I  prefer? 

My  answer  was  not  based  solely  or 
the  Carter  Administration's  perform- 
ance during  the  previous  three  and  a 
half  years.  It  was  based  as  much  on 
Ronald  Reagan's  potential.  I  saw  the 
Carter  record  as  mixed.  Camp  Da\id, 
airline  and  trucking  deregulation,  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties:  solid  accom- 
plishments. Economic  vascillations,  de- 
teriorating relations  with  our  allies,  a 
leadership  malaise:  distinct  and  attribu- 
table failures. 

Ronald  Reagan  promised  a  clear 
change  in  direction:  a  comprehensive 
economic  plan,  a  preferred  policy  to- 
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Steve  Cohen  at 
Campaign  '80 
headquarters  in 
Neu'  York  City. 


A-ards  Israel,  a  perception  of  leadership. 
Certainly  I  didn't  agree  with  his  posi- 
tions on  abortion,  gun  control,  or  the 
Panama  Canal.  But  the  key  question  I 
asked  of  myself,  and  would  later  in- 
clude in  most  of  my  commercials,  was: 
Can  we  afford  four  more  years?  I  be- 

1 "  iUeved  we  needed  change. 

The  opportunity  to  join  the  Reagan 
campaign  came  in  June,  when  a  former 
boss  was  hired  to  be  head  of  Campaign 
'80.  Since  graduating  from  Brown  in 
1975, 1  had  dabbled  in  several  fields: 

.   [politics,  advertising,  and  television.  My 
odyssey  through  several  jobs  was  an 
admission  of  my  own  uncertainty  about 
what  I  really  want  to  do.  But  it  was  also 
a  rather  unique  set  of  experiences  that 
prepared  me  for  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign. At  least  my  old  boss  thought  so; 
and  I  had  performed  pretty  well  the  last 
time  1  worked  for  him. 


Unlike  the  Carter  campaign,  which 
utilized  Gerald  Rafshoon's  advertising 
agency,  or  the  Anderson  effort,  which 
employed  David  Garth,  Campaign  '80 
was  created  as  the  in-house  advertising 
agency  for  the  Reagan  campaign. 

Rafshoon's  and  Garth's  counter- 
part in  the  Reagan  campaign  was  not 
one  person  but  two:  Peter  Dailey  and 
Dick  O'Reilly.  Peter  Dailey  was  the 
chairman  of  Campaign  '80,  and  Dick 
O'Reilly  was  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee.  But  the  man  who 
hired  me.  Jack  Savage,  left  three  weeks 
into  the  campaign,  and  O'Reilly  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  Campaign  '80's 
president.  1  thus  became  the  senior  ac- 
count manager,  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  advertising  strategy  as 
well  as  for  its  implementation. 

Watergate  changed  the  rules  of  the 
Presidential  election  game.  As  a  result 


of  the  briefcases  filled  with  small,  un- 
marked bills  that  were  in  vogue  during 
the  1972  race,  the  campaign  finance 
laws  have  been  "reformed"  dramatical- 
ly. In  the  primaries,  we  have  donation 
limitations  and  matching  funds.  In  the 
general  election,  we  have  an  enormous 
chess  game. 

Each  of  the  two  major  party  candi- 
dates receives  $29.4  million  for  the  gen- 
eral election.  (Minor  partv  candidates, 
such  as  John  Anderson,  receive  reim- 
bursement monies  after  the  election 
only  if  a  certain  number  of  votes  are 
amassed.)  From  that  $29.4  million, 
everytliing  must  be  paid  for:  advertising, 
staff,  the  airplane,  telephones,  buttons, 
everything.  And  not  a  single  nickel  may 
be  raised  or  spent  by  the  campaign 
above  that  amount. 

One  aside  is  in  order  here.  During 
the  campaign,  the  press  spoke  a  great 
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'  We  sumn^arized  the 
strategy  in  a 
single  sentence: 
We  must  give 
people  a  reason 
to  vote  for 
Governor  Reagan, 
not  just  against 
President  Carter' 


deal  about  "independent  expenditure 
groups,"  such  as  the  Moral  Majority, 
and  the  National  Conservative  Political 
Action  Committee  (NCPAC).  These  are 
independent,  often  single-issue  organi- 
zations that  are  allowed  to  raise  and 
spend  money  on  behalf  of  candidates. 
Many  people  consider  the  defeat  of  sev- 
eral liberal  senators  (Church,  McGov- 
ern,  Bayh)  attributable  to  these  groups. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
law  prohibits  any  communication  be- 
tween these  independent  expenditure 
groups  and  the  Presidential  campaigns. 
Not  only  did  we  in  the  Reagan-Bush 
Campaign  '80  observe  the  letter  of  this 
law,  but  we  adhered  to  its  spirit  as  well. 
It  simply  wasn't  worth  the  risk  of  losing 
our  campaign  funds,  or  personally 
being  fined  if  we  were  to  coordinate  our 
advertising  with  theirs.  In  fact,  when 
one  particularly  obnoxious  commercial 
appeared  attacking  Senator  Kennedv 
and  John  Anderson,  a  commercial  that 
had  serious  backlash  potential,  we 
could  do  nothing  to  get  it  off  the  air.  We 
were  being  hurt  by  the  spot,  yet  it  was 
being  sponsored  by  one  of  our  sup- 
posed allies.  We  couldn't  even  ask  them 
to  stop  running  it. 

One  of  the  great  myths  of  adver- 
tising in  general,  and  political 
advertising  in  particular,  is  the 
certainty  with  which  many  profes- 
sionals profess  to  know  how  much  ad- 
vertising is  enough.  The  first  issue  we 
had  to  address  at  Campaign  '80  was  not 
what  we  were  going  to  say  in  our  adver- 
tising, but  rather  how  much  money  we 
were  going  to  need  to  say  it.  We  knew 
how  much  advertising  a  certain  amount 
of  money  would  buy.  And  we  knew  the 
relative  advertising  amounts  or  pres- 
sures that  certain  products  such  as 
beers  or  shampoos  or  hot  dogs  had  re- 
quired for  success.  But  a  political  candi- 
date? We  really  didn't  know;  no  one 
did. 

Given  the  reality  of  a  finite  sum  of 
money  available  to  each  side  —  albeit  a 
rather  hefty  $29.4  million  —  we  be- 
lieved we  first  had  to  win  the  internal 
political  battle  of  getting  sufficient  dol- 
lars, if  we  were  going  to  have  any 
chance  of  winning  the  electoral  "war." 
Money  not  spent  on  advertising  might 
be  squandered  on  such  secondary  items 
as  political  organizing  or  telephone  can- 
vassing. It  was  classic  political  empire- 
building. 

Certain  of  our  ability  to  utilize  the 
campaign  dollars  best,  we  created  a  case 


for  how  much  we  needed.  Our  starting 
point  was  Gerald  Ford's  1976  race.  We 
knew  he  had  spent  approximately  $12 
million  on  advertising,  about  60  percer 
of  it  on  television.  Translated  to  1980  ' 
dollars  to  account  for  inflation,  we 
needed  at  least  $15  million  just  to  mate  1 
the  Ford  effort.  And  he  had  lost.  But  $1 1 
million  became  our  starting  point.  It  I 
was  a  figure  that  would  rise  to  $18  mil-  \ 
lion  by  the  end  of  the  campaign,  as  we  j 
were  able  to  show  directly  attributable  j 
results  of  our  advertising. 

If  we  didn't  know  how  much  was 
really  enough,  we  did  know  that  at  the 
outset  of  the  general  election  —  July, 
just  prior  to  the  Republican  ConvenHoi 
—  we  didn't  have  enough  votes  to  en- 
sure a  victory  in  November.  We  knew 
where  those  votes  might  be,  but  thev 
weren't  yet  ours.  We  also  knew  that  w* 
had  an  uphill  race.  Despite  the  encour- 
aging figures  of  the  early  polls,  we  had 
to  confront  the  reality  that  elected  Presi 
dents  simply  do  not  lose.  The  last  elect- 
ed President  to  be  turned  out  of  office 
was  Herbert  Hoover,  in  1932. 

Thus,  when  Campaign  '80  was  ere 
ated  in  early  July,  we  were  faced  with 
several  potentially  misleading  facts: 

n  While  Ronald  Reagan  was  abou 
to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  —  the  choice  an  apparently 
overwhelming  mandate  —  it  was  easy 
to  forget  that  only  about  22  percent  of 
the  country  considered  themselves  Re- 
publicans, whereas  45  percent  called 
themselves  Democrats  and  33  percent 
independents. 

n  Fully  50  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  thev  were  unhappy  with  a 
Carter-Reagan  contest. 

n  Jimmy  Carter's  approval  rating, 
though  at  an  encouragingly  (for  us)  low 
30  percent,  was  extremely  volatile.  Just 
four  months  earlier,  his  appro\al  rating 
was  53  percent,  and  four  months  prior 
to  that,  29  percent.  In  short,  it  was  not 
unlikely  to  see  another  25-percent  shift 
upwards  in  the  four  months  between 
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le  GOP  Convention  and  election  day. 

D  Fully  40  percent  of  the  American 
ublic  said  they  didn't  know  enough 
bout  Ronald  Reagan  to  vote  for  him,  or 
ven  to  have  an  opinion  about  him. 

Several  other  facts  were  salient  and 
ontributed  to  the  operating  guidelines 
[lat  shaped  our  advertising  strategy. 
4ost  were  identified  by  Dick  Wirthlin, 
he  campaign  pollster  and  chief  strate- 
ist.  His  research  identified  the  over- 
iding  concern  in  the  election  to  be 
eadershipi. 

We  knew  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
onfidence  in  the  national  leadership  of 
he  country.  There  was  also  a  sense  that 
;he  traditional  American  dream  of  op- 
portunity and  abundance  was  being 
shattered.  At  the  same  time,  Wirthlin's 
research  told  us  there  was  a  belief  that 
our  problems  were  not  uncontrollable, 
as  long  as  there  was  good,  strong  lead- 
ership. If  we  could  tap  the  underlying 
voter  optimism  — an  optimism  that  was 
derived  from  a  confidence  in  the  "prob- 
lem-solving tradition"  of  the  U.S.  — 
then  we  had  a  good  chance  of  winning. 

Beneath  the  penumbra  of  "lead- 
ership," there  were  three  issues  of  over- 
riding concern  in  the  election: 

1)  The  economy,  comprising  in- 
flation, unemployment,  and  to  a  small- 
er extent,  productivity. 

2)  U.S.  security  in  the  world. 

3)  Energy. 

Several  other  factors  had  to  be  con- 
sidered in  developing  our  campaign: 

The  voters'  perceptions  of  the  can- 
didates defined  our  starting  point. 
Jimmy  Carter  was  well  known;  people 
felt  they  knew  a  lot  about  him.  He  was 
perceived  as  honest  and  compassion- 
ate, but  not  very  strong;  a  well-in- 
tentioned amateur. 

Ronald  Reagan's  name  was  well 
known,  but  voters  knew  very  little 
about  him.  He  was  seen  as  strong,  but 
not  very  compassionate,  and  more  con- 
servative than  the  electorate. 

John  Anderson  was  largely  un- 
known. 

rV  erhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect 
'  of  this  chess  game  was  the  antic- 
ipation of  Jimmy  Carter's  tactics. 
However  ineffectual  Jimmy  Carter  may 
have  been  as  President,  he  was  a  hell  of 
a  campaigner;  and  his  staff  knew  how 
to  run  a  campaign.  In  addition,  it  was 
essential  not  to  underestimate  the  over- 
whelming advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
incumbent; 

D  He  would  dominate  the  news. 


n  He  would  act  presidential. 
D  He  would  use  the  White  House 
as  a  photographer's  backdrop. 

n  He  would  award  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  grants  to  local  communities. 

D  He  would  target  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  government  contracts. 

n  The  Democrats,  though  prob- 
ably not  Jimmy  Carter  personally, 
would  attack  Ronald  Reagan,  push  him 
to  the  right,  and  portray  him  as  dumb, 
dangerous,  and  deceitful. 

n  They  would  try  to  create  a  pic- 
ture of  Ronald  Reagan  as  a  man  who 
was  just  a  little  too  hard-line,  perhaps  a 
bit  too  willing  to  use  force.  They  didn't 
need  to  say  Ronald  Reagan  was  trigger- 
happy,  but  just  make  people  a  little  un- 
sure; just  create  doubts. 

n  Governor  Reagan's  proposals 
would  be  derided  as  simplistic. 

Considering  all  of  these  factors,  the 
advertising  strategy  took  shape.  The 
primary  objective  was  to  build  con- 
fidence in  Governor  Reagan  among  in- 
dependents and  moderate/conservative 
Democrats.  The  governor  had  to  be  per- 
ceived as  a  strong  leader,  a  reasonable, 
responsible,  acceptable  choice. 

The  secondary  objective  was  to 
reinforce  the  doubts  these  same  inde- 
pendents and  Democrats  had  about 
President  Carter. 

However  obvious  or  "of  course" 
these  objectives  seemed,  the  internal 
battles  they  generated,  parHcularly  as 
the  election  got  extremely  close  in  late 
October,  bordered  on  the  vicious. 

We  summarized  the  strategy  in  a 
single  sentence  (mostly  for  the  press): 
We  must  give  people  a  reason  to  vote  for 
Governor  Reagan,  not  just  against  Pres- 
ident Carter. 

It  was  not  enough  simply  to  capital- 
ize on  the  conservative  mood  in  the 
country.  Nor  could  we  assume  that  the 
dissatisfaction  with  Jimmy  Carter's  per- 
formance would  necessarily  translate 
into  Reagan  votes.  Unless  we  devel- 
oped confidence  in  Governor  Reagan, 
independents  and  moderate  Democrats 
might  display  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Carter  by  not  voting  in  the  Presidential 
race,  voting  for  John  Anderson,  or  not 
voting  at  all. 

The  first  set  of  commercials  were 
developed  in  August.  They  were  de- 
signed to  address  the  key  issues:  in- 
flation, unemployment,  peace,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  secondary  concerns, 
such  as  urban  affairs,  care  for  the  el- 
derly, welfare.  Most  were  pretty  awful. 
There  were  several  problems.  The 


first  was  that  too  many  of  the  spots  bor- 
dered on  traditional  political  rhetoric. 
And  that  was  potentially  disastrous. 
What  we  thought  were  good,  hard-pol- 
icy specifics  sounded  like  political  hot 
air  when  filmed. 

The  second  problem  was  that  the 
format,  while  fine  in  theory,  turned  out 
to  be  a  disaster.  We  had  interviewed 
dozens  of  people  in  cities  across  the 
country.  They  talked  about  what  they 
liked  about  Ronald  Reagan  and  about 
their  concerns.  We  would  then  cut  to 
Ronald  Reagan  talking  about  one  issue. 
The  format  just  didn't  work;  the  spots 
seemed  contrived. 

A  few  of  the  spots  did  work,  but  . 
they  too  had  risks:  they  were  potentially 
boring.  They  were  what  are  known  as 
"talking  head"  spots:  Governor  Reagan 
talking  directly  to  the  camera.  Nothing 
slick,  nothing  innovative,  nothing  to  cut 
throught  the  clutter  of  thousands  of 
other  commercials. 

But  we  ran  the  talking  head  spots  at 
the  risk  of  being  boring  because  we 
feared  the  possible  backlash  of  being 
slick.  Ronald  Reagan  —  "The  Actor"  — 
was  a  voter  perception  we  could  not 
afford,  and  the  danger  of  triggering 
that  perception  with  slick  spots  was 
constant. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  com- 
pleting the  talking  head  spots,  we  were 
refining  a  series  of  commercials  we 
called  the  documentary  spots.  Most 
were  five  minutes  long,  though  we  did 
have  sixty-second  and  thirty-second 
versions.  Each  was  based  on  footage 
originally  shown  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention:  Ronald  Reagan  as  a 
child,  a  college  athlete,  through  his  ca- 
reer as  an  actor  and  union  leader,  and 
finally  focusing  on  his  tenure  as  gover- 
nor of  California. 

Recognizing  that  40  percent  of  the 
public  said  they  didn't  know  enough 
about  Ronald  Reagan  —  having  neither 
a  positive  nor  negative  perception  of 
him  —  we  set  out  to  talk  about  his  Cali- 
fornia record.  We  felt  we  could  build  on 
the  perception  that  Reagan  was  strong 
—  a  leader,  decisive  —  and  establish  a 
credible  base  using  his  gubernatorial 
achievements. 

Although  we  produced  a  half 
dozen  versions  of  the  documentary, 
each  contained  three  basic  elements: 

1 )  The  fact  that  Governor  Reagan 
inherited  a  state  with  a  $194-million 
deficit,  which  eight  years  later  had  been 
translated  into  a  $554-million  surplus. 

2)  That  the  Snn  Francisco  Examiner- 
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'TheRafshoon 
spots  attacked 
Governor  Reagan's 
California  record 
and  raised  the 
prospect  that 
Reagan  was  just  a 
bit  trigger-happy. 
Near  panic 
engulfed  our 
campaign' 


Chronicle  said,  "Reagan  had  saved  the 
state  from  bankruptcy" 

3)  That  a  California  labor  leader. 
Jack  Henning,  had  praised  Ronald  Rea- 
gan for  "signing  AFL-ClO-backed  bills 
totaling  $664  million  for  injured  and 
unemployed  workers.  No  governor.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  has  ever  done 
anything  like  that." 

The  combination  of  facts  and  third- 
party  praise  gave  the  spots  the  credi- 
bility and  "cutting  edge"  we  needed. 
We  ran  them  so  often  that  people  in  the 
Reagan-Bush  headquarters  quite  liter- 
ally screamed  they  were  sick  of  seeing 
them.  But  the  spots  worked.  We  knew 
it,  the  Carter  people  knew  it,  and  the 
press  knew  it. 

W^'e  had  our  first  indication  of 
the  commercial's  success  in 
our  focus  groups.  Focus 
groups  are  two-hour  sessions  for  which 
independents  and  Democrats  were  in- 
vited to  a  "neutral"  market  research 
company  to  talk  about  the  election. 

The  principal  activity  at  each  ses- 
sion was  the  screening  of  Carter  and 
Reagan  commercials.  But  before  the 
dozen  undecided  voters  were  shown 
the  spots,  the  moderator  solicited  com- 
ments about  the  candidates.  From  the 
moment  we  started  airing  the  documen- 
tary spots  on  the  networks,  people  in 
the  focus  groups  began  describing  Ron- 
ald Reagan  as  having  been  a  good  gov- 
ernor. Even  before  we  screened  the 
documentary  for  the  group,  a  signifi- 
cant number  "played  back"  to  us  the 
fact  that  Reagan  had  turned  a  $194-mil- 
lion  deficit  into  a  $554-million  surplus. 
The  voters  were  telling  us  the  numbers! 

In  early  October,  we  had  our  sec- 
ond indication  that  the  spots  were 
working,  that  we  were  establishing  a 
perception  of  the  governor's  California 
record.  Peter  Dailey,  Dick  O'Reillv,  and 
I  were  sitting  in  the  darkened  room  be- 
hind the  two-way  mirror  of  a  focus 
group  when  a  top  political  correspond- 
ent for  the  Neu'  York  Times  called.  Much 
to  Peter's  horror,  and  Dick's  amuse- 
ment, the  call  was  for  me.  (1  had  been 
speaking  to  the  press  on  a  not-for-attri- 
bution  basis,  providing  logistical  infor- 
mation. The  arrangement  continued 
through  the  election,  ultimately  with 
Pete's  blessing,  but  only  after  he  got  a 
series  of  phone  calls  requesting  such 
mundane  items  as  schedules  and 
transcripts.) 

The  question  this  time  was  whether 
we  were  running  anv  spots  talking 


about  the  governor's  record  in  Califor- 
nia. I  answered  that  we  were  and  aske 
why  he  was  interested.  The  corre- 
spondent told  me  that  he  had  just  fin- 
ished a  personal  house-by-house  sur- 
vey of  100  homes  in  a  key  swing  state. 
And  despite  the  high  number  of  unde- 
cideds,  people  kept  telling  him  what  a 
good  governor  Reagan  had  been,  how 
he  had  turned  a  deficit  into  a  surplus. 
The  correspondent  concluded  bv 
saying,  "I  just  thought  you  might  like  I 
know.  Your  stuff  seems  to  be  working. 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  valida- 
tion of  our  commercials'  effectiveness 
came  from  the  Carter  camp.  After  a 
brief  period  of  spots  talking  about  the 
Carter  record,  and  how  hard  limmy 
Carter  worked,  Rafshoon  switched  al- 
most entirely  to  attack  adverhsing.  We  I 
knew  that  at  some  point  the  Carter  can  | 
paign  would  use  negative  spots,  and  w  1 
knew  the  advertisements  would  be 
tough  and  probably  effective;  it  was 
hard  to  forget  the  anti-Kennedy  spots 
from  the  primaries.  But  we  didn't  antic 
pate  how  earlv  or  how  completely 
Gerry  Rafshoon  would  employ  the  at- 
tack material. 

The  first  set  of  attack  commercials 
we  dubbed  the  "empty  oval  office" 
spots.  There  were  at  least  twenty  differ 
ent  commercials  in  this  series,  each  wit 
a  dimly  lit,  empty  oval  office,  and  an  ar 
nouncer's  voice  (matched  by  a  crawl 
across  the  screen).  The  announcer 
asked,  "What  sort  of  man  should  oc- 
cupy the  oval  office?  Should  it  be  a  man 
who,  like  Ronald  Reagan  has  said  ..." 
Each  took  another  Reagan  quote,  some- 
times out  of  context,  and  attempted  to 
raise  another  doubt  about  the  governor. 
Each  spot  ended  with,  "Figure  it  out  for 
yourself." 

The  second  set  of  Rafshoon  attack 
spots  focused  on  the  seal  of  California, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  spot,  dis- 
solved into  the  seal  of  the  U.S.  An  an- 
nouncer's voice-over  and  crawl  intoned: 
"When  Ronald  Reagan  talks  about  the 
good  old  days  in  California,  he  fails  to 
mention  that  taxes  increased  .  .  .  the 
number  of  state  employees  increased 
.  .  ."  etc.  At  the  end,  the  announcer 
asked,  "Can  we  entrust  the  future  of 
our  nation  to  a  man  who  refuses  to  re- 
member his  own  past?  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself." 

They  were  tough  —  very  tough  — 
commercials.  But  the  most  talked-about 
attack  spots  were  the  man-in-the-street 
series.  Back  in  1976,  Gerald  Ford's  ad 
man  used  Georgians  in  a  series  of  man- 
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THE  FLIP-FLOP  COMMERCIAL  (30  seconds) 
photos  at  right  ami  center) 

IIMMY  CARTER  SMILING:  (voice-over) 
Can  we  afford  four  more  years  of  broken  promises? 
In  1976,  ]immy  Carter  promised  to  hold  inflation 
to  4  percent. 

JIMMY  CARTER  FROWNING:  Today,  it  is 
14  percent. 

IIMMY  CARTER  SMILING:  He  promised 
to  fight  unemployment . 

'  IIMMY  CARTER  FROWNING:  But  today 
there  are  S'/z  million  Americans  out  of  work. 

IIMMY  CARTER  SMILING:  He  promised 
to  balance  the  budget. 

IIMMY  CARTER  FROWNING:  What  he 
gave  us  was  a  $6J-billion  deficit. 

Can  we  afford  four  more  years?  (Announcer 
voice-over):  The  time  is  now  for  strong  leadership. 
Reagan  for  President. 


by 
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THE  'EVERYTHING  UP'  COMMERCIAL  (30 
seconds)  (photo  at  bottom  right) 

(Announcer  voice-over):  For  the  last  3'/: 
years,  every  American  has  been  staggered  by  the 
economic  record  of  the  Carter  Administration . 

Food  prices,  up  over  35  percent. 

Auto  prices,  up  over  31  ptercent. 

Home  pirices,  up  over  46  percent. 

Clothing,  up  over  20  percent. 

Transportation,  up  over  50  percent. 

The  new  Carter  economics  will  give  us  more 
of  the  same.  That  adds  up  to  less  for  everyone. 

The  Carter  record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  time  is  now  for  Reagan.  Reagan  for 
President. 


in-the-street  spots  in  which  they  talked 
about  Jimmy  Carter  as  governor.  Ap- 
parently the  Carter  team  was  mightily 
affected  by  those  commercials,  because 
in  1980,  they  used  Californians  talking 
about  Reagan. 

The  press  made  the  series  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  of  the  campaign.  The 
Rafshoon  spots  attacked  Governor  Rea- 
gan's California  record  and  raised  the 
prospect  that  Reagan  was  just  a  bit  trig- 
ger-happy. Near  panic  engulfed  our 
campaign. 

Each  Thursday  night  in  Washing- 
ton, we  had  a  major  strategy  meeting 
attended  by  the  top  dozen  people  in  the 
campaign.  When  the  Carter  man-in-the- 
street  spots  started  running,  the  cry 
went  up,  "Why  don't  we  attack?  Where 
are  our  man-in-the-street  spots?" 
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'  Wliile  we  were 
guilty  of  several 
major  errors, 
I  believe  the 
Carter  campaign 
was  responsible 
for  a  more 
fundamental 
mistake.  They 
never  admitted 
the  Carter 
Administration's 
failures;  they 
never  conceded 
that  the  economy 
was  a  mess' 


We  pointed  out  (again  and  again 
and  again)  that  our  strategy  was  not  to 
attack,  but  to  give  people  a  positive  rea- 
son to  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan,  that  to 
attack  Jimmy  Carter  would  mitigate  the 
"vicious"  label  that  he  had  suddenly 
been  burdened  with,  and  merely  ap- 
pease our  own  hard-core  supporters. 
We  also  reminded  the  committee  that 
our  own  early  efforts  at  positive  man-in- 
the-street  spots  had  been  a  disaster. 

Just  as  we  appeared  to  have  won 
the  argument,  I  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare a  set  of  man-in-the-street  spots  — 
and  to  do  so  at  once,  quietly  and  cheap- 
ly. Seventy-two  hours  later,  we  had  six 
completed  spots  in  the  can.  I  had  per- 
sonally supervised  the  scouting,  shoot- 
ing, and  editing  and  knew  that  they 
were  honest,  slick,  and  on  target. 

They  were  also  a  disaster.  We  test- 
ed the  spots  in  a  focus  group,  along 
with  the  Carter  man-in-the-street  com- 
mercials. The  results  were  the  same:  no 
one  believed  either  set.  People  thought 
they  were  staged,  or  used  actors,  or 
simply  reflected  the  sentiments  of  a 
half-dozen  people  whom  you  could 
find  to  say  anything.  We  were  quietly 
thrilled.  Our  spots  didn't  work,  but  nei- 
ther did  Carter's  and  his  campaign 
people  kept  running  theirs! 

The  demand  in  the  Reagan-Bush 
Committee  for  more  and  more  attack 
spots  never  abated,  however  —  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  about  25  percent  of 
the  advertising  we  were  running  was 
indeed  attack  advertising.  The  "prob- 
lem" was  that  we  never  went  after 
Jimmy  Carter  personalli/.  We  attacked  by 
reminding  people  about  the  Carter  re- 
cord. The  Carter  advertising,  however, 
attacked  Reagan  personally. 

Perhaps  the  distinction  was  a 
subtle  one,  or  perhaps  there  was  no  dif- 
ference at  all  between  our  attack  adver- 
tising and  theirs,  except  the  desire  to 
see  ourselves  as  the  good  guys.  But, 
again,  the  research  we  were  doing  kept 
telling  us  the  voters  saw  our  spots  as  at- 
tacking the  record  —  fairly  —  while  the 
Carter  spots  attacked  the  man  — 
unfairly. 

We  ran  only  three  negative  ads 
during  the  campaign.  True,  we  ran 
them  quite  heavily  at  times,  but  it  was  a 
single  message  communicated  in  three 
different  ways. 

The  first  spot  ran  from  mid-Sep- 
tember through  mid-October.  We  called 
it  "Everything  Up"  and  it  was  a  first  for 
political  advertising.  Utilizing  computer 
graphics,  coupled  with  synthesizer 


sound  effects,  it  showed  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  Jimmy  Carter 
took  office.  "Food  prices  up  46  percent 
auto  prices  up  33  percent .  .  .",  etc. 
With  each  statistic,  the  bar  graph 
moved  up  the  scale.  The  tag  line  was  a 
simple  reminder:  "The  Carter  Record 
Speaks  For  Itself." 

The  second  "attack"  ad  was  our 
most  controversial  spot.  (Perhaps  the 
only  thing  more  controversial  was  the 
expense  account  I  submitted  on  behalf 
of  my  co-author  and  myself.  We  had 
our  single  steak  dinner  of  the  campaign 
while  we  wrote  it  at  11  p.m.  —  and  the 
$4  meal  allowance  was  hardly  adequate 
We  won  that  battle  —  and, the  fight  to 
get  the  commercial  on  the  air.) 

The  spot  was  called  "Empty  Po-       j 
dium"  and  was  developed  five  days  be- 1 
fore  the  Reagan-Anderson  debate,  the    ; 
debate  where  Jimmy  Carter  refused  to 
show  up.  We  wanted  to  capitalize  on 
the  President's  absence  from  that  de- 
bate, and  suggest  that  perhaps  he 
didn't  want  to  have  to  defend  his 
record. 

The  commercial  was  a  winner.  We 
knew  it,  we  could  feel  it.  It  focused  on 
an  empty  podium,  with  a  woman's 
voice-over  saying:  "The  League  of 
Women  Voters  invited  President  Carter 
to  participate  in  the  1980  debate.  He  re- 
fused the  invitation.  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause, during  his  administration,  in- 
flation has  gone  as  high  as  18  percent 
.  .  .  the  number  of  Americans  out  of 
work  has  reached  8.5  million  .  .  .  hous- 
ing starts  have  hit  a  new  low  .  .  .  while 
interest  rates  have  hit  a  new  high  .  .  . 
maybe  he  won't  debate  because  he 
knows  the  real  question  is:  Can  we  af- 
ford four  more  years  of  this?  The  time  is 
now  for  Reagan.  Reagan  for  President." 

There  was  a  problem,  however. 
When  should  we  run  it?  The  debate  was 
scheduled  for  Sunday  night.  We  had 
written  and  produced  the  spot  on  the 
previous  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  By 
Thursday,  we  had  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  the  networks  if  we  wanted  it  to 
run  any  time  before  the  debate,  or  any 
time  within  the  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  debate.  In  short,  we  had  to  commit 
ourselves,  not  knowing  if  the  President 
would  actually  show  up  at  the  debate. 
There  was  some  speculation  that  he 
might:  he  was  getting  an  awful  lot  of 
bad  press.  And  if  he  did  show  up,  we 
couldn't  get  the  spot  off  the  air  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  could  be  very  embarrass- 
ing for  us.  And  I  had  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendation whether,  and  when,  we 
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hould  run  it. 

As  a  public-policy  concentrator  at 
rown,  I  had  learned  a  decision-making 
3ol  known  as  a  decision  tree.  A  pre- 
erred  course  of  action  could  be  deter- 
'tJ!!!   fined  using  probabilities  and  pay-offs 
if  likely  consequences.  I  had  used  the 
echnique  several  times  since  Brown, 
)nce  to  help  decide  whether  to  maintain 
1  particular  veto  power  in  the  gover- 
lor's  office  regarding  nuclear  power- 
•ite  selection;  and  another  time  decid- 
Kng  whether  to  ask  a  certain  woman  out 
P"!  on  a  date.  (In  one  case,  the  technique 
,  ™  backfired;  I  won't  say  which.) 

Armed  with  my  latest  analysis,  I 
again  called  Andy  Solomon,  who  was 
then  at  Harvard  Law  School.  I  explain- 
ed the  problem,  told  him  the  decision- 
tree  outcome,  and  asked  for  his  advice. 
He  recommended  the  opposite  course 
of  action.  Be  conservative,  he  said.  I 
disagreed. 

The  next  morning  I  called  Washing- 
ton. I  recommended  we  run  it  —  before, 
during,  and  after  the  debate.  Run  it 
until  the  sprockets  wear  out  on  the  film 
(it  was  video  tape,  but  the  allusion  was 
*  i  apt).  If  Carter  shows  up  at  the  debate,  it 
will  seem  like  he  did  so  in  response  to 
our  commercial.  The  post-debate  spots 
will  look  a  little  foolish,  but  the  risk  is 
worth  it.  I  was  told  a  decision  would 
come  from  the  top.  An  hour  later,  I  re- 
ceived the  word:  Run  it!  Voters  and  the 
press  loved  it. 

Not  all  of  mv  recommendations 
were  so  well  received.  One  frustrating 
case  involved  our  third  attack  com- 
mercial. About  the  same  time  we  did 
the  empty  podium  spot,  I  wrote  a  com- 
mercial called  "Flip-Flop."  It  utilized 
two  photos  of  Jimmy  Carter:  one  with 
his  famous  grin,  the  other  of  him  frown- 
ing. It  talked  about  his  promises  and  his 
performance,  and  again  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  we  afford  four  more  years?" 

It  was  my  favorite  spot,  not  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  memorable  —  the 
graph  spot  was.  It  didn't  work  to  the 
primary  strategy  of  giving  people  a  rea- 
son to  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan  —  the 
documentaries  did  that  best.  But  it  was 
funny.  In  a  campaign  where  both  sides 
took  themselves  so  seriously,  Flip-Flop 
was  a  refreshing  moment.  I  argued  that 
people  would  appreciate  the  relief.  I  lost 
—  until  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  cam- 
paign, when  we  ran  it  day  and  night.  By 
then,  it  had  become  less  a  question  of 
tactics  or  logic  than  a  question  of  relief 
to  the  top  people  in  the  campaign  to 
whom  I  must  have  become  an  extraor- 


dinary pain,  by  advocating  the  spot  so 
vigorously. 

In  1968,  Richard  Nixon  was  pack- 
aged and  sold  to  the  American 
people.  The  voters  kneu'  it,  but 
weren't  sure  of  the  mechanics  until  Joe 
McCinnis's  book  {The  Selling  of  the  Presi- 
dent) a  year  later.  Since  then,  the  politi- 
cal imagemaker's  importance  to  a  cam- 
paign has  been  matched  only  by  the 
public's  awareness  of  their  techniques. 

Thus  cloaked  in  potential  voter 
cynicism,  1980  was  a  classic  political 
contest.  Never  before  had  we  seen  a 
confrontation  between  two  media 
consultants,  each  with  a  successful 
presidential  race  to  their  credit:  Gerry 
Rafshoon,  who  had  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Jimmy  Carter's  extraor- 
dinary success  in  1976,  versus  Peter 
Dailey  and  Dick  O'Reilly,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  Richard  Nixon's  brilliant 
advertising  campaign  in  1972. 

Despite  the  media  experience  both 
sides  enjoyed;  despite  the  research 
technique  refinements  both  sides  em- 
ployed, we  all  made  mistakes.  Serious 
mistakes.  Indeed,  perhaps,  fatal  mis- 
takes for  the  Democrats. 

Our  single  greatest  error  —  and  it 
was  an  error,  irrespective  of  the  elector- 
al landslide  —  was  believing  that  the 
political  rhetoric  we  were  employing  in 
our  talking  head  spots  was  working. 
The  thought  that  we  were  satisfying 
the  voters'  demand  for  specifics  was 
wrong.  A  call  for  a  balanced  budget,  or 
for  reduced  taxes,  or  for  controlled  in- 
flation —  all  of  which  we  included  in 
our  spots  —  simply  failed  to  address  the 
voters'  concerns.  In  our  focus  groups, 
we  repeatedly  heard  voters  ask  where, 
precisely,  would  we  reduce  govern- 
ment spending?  How  much  growth 
would  our  tax  cuts  stimulate?  How 
would  we  save  the  social  security 
system? 

At  times  we  argued  among  our- 
selves that  the  voters'  cynicism  would 
render  any  thirty-second  spot  political 
rhetoric.  Privately,  several  of  us  be- 
lieved we  simply  had  failed. 

We  also  failed  to  distinguish  ade- 
quately between  the  most  important 
issues  and  those  issues  the  media  told 
us  were  most  important.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  the  press  said  the 
focus  of  the  campaign  had  shifted.  They 
said  President  Carter  had  succeeded  in 
changing  the  principal  campaign  issue 
from  the  economy  to  war  and  peace. 

Our  problem  was  not  that  we  were 


then  forced  to  address  the  issue  —  in- 
deed we  had  been  discussing  defense 
(we  called  it  a  strong  peace)  from  the 
outset  of  the  campaign.  Rather  we 
began  scrambling  for  different  ways  to 
deal  with  the  issue.  And  it  was  an  effort 
that  was  largely  unnecessary,  because 
the  voters  didn't  believe  the  principal 
issue  had  shifted.  They  still  believed  the 
economy  was  the  central  concern.  Only 
the  press  was  swayed  by  the  Carter 
campaign's  efforts;  and  we  almost  fell 
into  the  trap. 

While  we  were  guilty  of  several 
major  errors,  I  believe  the  Carter  cam- 
paign was  responsible  for  a  more  funda- 
mental mistake.  They  never  admitted 
the  Carter  Administration's  failures; 
they  never  conceded  that  the  economy 
was  a  mess. 

I  firmly  believe  the  election  would 
have  been  considerably  closer  had  the 
Carter  camp  employed  a  different  ad- 
vertising strategy.  Had  they  talked  can- 
didly about  the  problems  confronting 
America,  about  their  mistakes,  and 
about  their  vision  and  agenda  for  the 
next  four  years,  I  doubt  the  result 
would  have  been  the  landslide  it  was. 
Had  Jimmy  Carter  spent  more  time  and 
money  giving  people  a  reason  to  vote 
for  him,  rather  than  attempting  to  play 
on  their  fears  of  Ronald  Reagan.  .  .  . 
How  welcome  and  pretentious  the  clari- 
ty of  hindsight. 

Recently,  while  giving  a  talk  about 
the  campaign,  I  was  asked  if  it  weren't  a 
bit  sad  that  we  had  reached  the  level  of 
selling  our  Presidents  much  like  we  sell 
our  Hebrew  National  Hot  Dogs  (an  ear- 
lier account  of  mine). 

It  is  one  of  the  great  myths  that  we 
"sell"  our  Presidents.  True,  some  media 
advisors  have  attempted  to  package  and 
sell  their  candidate,  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  wholly  unsuccessful. 
People  simply  see  through  such  cha- 
rades; they  are  too  sophisticated  about 
video  techniques  and  too  cynical  of  the 
medium. 

Ronald  Reagan  certainly  was  not 
sold  to  the  American  people.  No  com- 
mercial ever  said  anything  he  hadn't  al- 
ready said  in  a  speech.  No  spot  ever  at- 
tempted to  misrepresent  or  promise 
more  than  was  credible.  No  ad  ever  of- 
fered a  picture  of  Ronald  Reagan  that 
would  stand  in  contrast  to  twenty  years 
of  the  man's  public  career. 
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UNCOVERING  WASHINGTON 


For  a  journalist,  the  nation's  capital 

is  much  like  a  foreign  countr)^  —  exhilarating, 

aggravating,  addictive,  dangerous 


Steve  Rattiier~at  the  New  York  Times  biimiii  in  lVi(,s/(/i/v''i'" 
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By  Steven  Rattner  '74 


A  fter  more  than  six  years  on  The 
/\   Neu'  York  Times  no  memory  is 
JL     JL  fresher  than  that  of  my  first  six 
weeks  on  the  paper  —  a  typically  swel- 
tering Washington  summer  which 
ended  untypically  in  a  President's  resig- 
nation. Not  only  my  most  poignant  rec- 
ollection of  mv  career  to  date,  it  is  per- 
haps an  illustration  —  without  peer  or 
precedent  —  of  what  makes  Washing- 
ton so  exhilarating,  so  aggravating,  so 
addictive,  and  so  dangerous. 

I  had  come  to  work  as  Scotty 
Reston's  assistant  without  benefit  of  ei- 
ther professional  newspaper  experience 
or  more  than  an  occasional  weekend  in 
our  nation's  capital.  I  remember  well 
the  feeling  of  being  in  the  midst  of  daily 
news  developments,  instead  of  just  re- 
ceiving a  neat,  somewhat  detached 
summation  of  them  in  a  few  minutes  on 
the  evening  news  or  a  few  hundred 
words  in  the  next  day's  paper. 

An  unescapable  symbol  in  our  of- 
fice of  the  summer's  turmoil  was  the 
clattering  of  wire  service  machines  from 
which  streamed  bulletins  and  updates. 
When  a  wire  story  was  of  importance, 
bells  would  issue  forth  and  I  was  told 
that  if  ten  bells  were  ever  heard,  a  war 
had  started  or  a  President  had  died. 
Bells  rang  incessantly  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  final  days,  and  at  each  fresh 
series  we  would  dash  for  the  news 
machine. 

Thursday,  August  8,  1  stayed  at  the 
office  for  the  9  p.m.  speech,  not  because 
I  had  any  task  but  because  it  seemed 
like  the  unmissable  historic  moment.  In 
our  bureau  newsroom,  the  usual  deri- 
sion that  accompanied  Nixon  appear- 
ances was  absent  during  this  speech. 
The  silence  of  several  dozen  news- 
people,  a  cynical  lot  who  prize  never  be- 
coming swept  up  in  events,  was  over- 
powering and  1  felt  compelled  to  record 
my  observations. 

1  still  have  those  sheets  of  yellow 
lined  paper  and  although  drama  on  the 
level  of  those  few  weeks  has  never  re- 
peated itself,  the  feeling  of  intimacy 
with  great  national  events  remains  one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  Washing- 
ton journalism. 

Those  attractions  are  often  found 
irresistible.  Few  assignments  within  my 
profession  can  boast  the  appeal  of 
Washington.  One  has  merely  to  count 
the  front-page  stories  in  The  Times  or 
any  other  major  newspaper  beginning 
"WASHINGTON.  .  ."  to  recognize 
D.C.'s  preeminence  in  the  journalistic 
world.  When  I  was  covering  energy  in 


New  York,  I  noticed  that  the  focus  of 
our  coverage  of  a  crisis  would  often 
begin  in  New  York,  but  within  hours  or 
days  would  shift  to  Washington  as  the 
government  inevitably  seized  center 
stage. 

The  rise  of  Washington  as  the  role 
of  government  inexorably  expands  has 
been  as  apparent  as  the  rows  of  boxy  of- 
fice buildings  on  K  Street,  built  to  house 
immigrating  hordes  of  lawyers,  lobby- 
ists, and  journalists.  On  Tlie  Times, 
which  now  has  thirty-five  reporters  in 
Washington,  more  than  it  has  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  and  more  than  it  has 
in  foreign  countries,  few  aspiring  edi- 
tors would  not  rank  being  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  closely  behind  the 
managing  editorship  as  a  job  to  be 
coveted. 

Journalism  is  often  thought  of  as  a 
profession  of  voyeurs,  men  and 
women  who  prefer  not  to  participate 
directly  in  the  fashioning  of  events.  But 
rarely  does  a  journalist  enjoy  so  much 
status  and  occupy  so  central  a  place  in 
the  life  of  a  community  as  he  does  in 
Washington.  In  part,  the  journalists' 
eminence  is  a  product  of  large  numbers: 
more  than  3,000  correspondents  are  ac- 
credited to  cover  Congress,  for  example. 

But  sheer  numbers  hardly  tell  the 
full  story.  The  importance  of  reporters 
is  ensured  largely  by  Washington's  role 
as  a  political  capital.  That  works  some- 
thing like  the  old  "tree-falling-in-the- 
forest"  analogy.  What's  the  point  of  a 
politician's  good  act  if  a  journahst  is  not 
prepared  to  see  that  he  receives  proper 
credit  for  it?  When  I  began  my  Wash- 
ington sojourn,  I  would  approach  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  with  great  timidi- 
ty and  deference,  only  to  discover 
quickly  that  their  interest  in  The  Times 
was  often  greater  than  The  Times's  inter- 
est in  them.  On  the  streets  of  New 
York,  the  average  taxi  driver  does  not 
regard  favorable  publicity  of  his  ac- 
complishments as  so  crucial  to  his 
livelihood. 

Washington  is  the  quintessential 
insiders'  town.  For  one  thing,  although 
the  language  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  English,  the  vocabulary  con- 
tains variations  not  heard  elsewhere. 
Why,  for  example,  does  the  nickname 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
consist  of  spelled  out  letters  "D-O-T," 
while  that  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ignores 
the  "D"  and  the  "O"  and  is  pronounced 
as  a  word,  "HUD"?  For  a  journalist. 
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'Outsiders  and  even 
New  Yorkers  accustomed 
to  intricate  bureaucracies 
often  have  no  more 
understanding  of 
Washington  than  they 
have  of  Tibet' 


learning  how  the  White  House  press  of- 
fice functions  or  where  the  Capitol  ste- 
nographers hang  out  is  no  more  dif- 
ficult than  navigating  New  York's 
subways,  except  that  Washington's  pro- 
cedural corridors  remain  unmapped. 
Outsiders  and  even  New  Yorkers 
accustomed  to  intricate  bureaucracies 
often  have  no  more  understanding  of 
Washington  than  they  have  of  Tibet. 
One  senior  editor  at  The  Times  who  has 
never  worked  here  once  recited  to  me  a 
long  list  of  "inside  Washington"  pub- 
lications he  read  and  then  asked  for 
other  suggestions  because  he  still  did 
not  feel  he  understood  the  city.  For  both 
journalists  and  corporate  lobbyists  the 
customary  professional  practice  of  mov- 
ing every  three  years  or  so  is  waived  in 
the  case  of  Washington  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  longevity  in  Washington  is 
a  prized  quality  in  becoming  effective 
here. 

Being  a  "Washington  person"  is 
much  like  belonging  to  a  college  frater- 
nity. That  usually  means  a  lot  of  fun, 
but  for  a  journalist  the  fun  can  also  cre- 
ate conflicts  of  interest.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  on  Capitol  Hill,  where 
the  close  quarters  in  which  legislators 
and  journalists  work  have  made  secrecy 
a  virtual  impossibility. 

For  years,  egregious  cases  of  alco- 
holism among  legislators  went  unre- 
ported. One  senator's  new  marriage 
was  extolled  in  a  national  magazine 
even  though  his  sexual  appetite  is  so 
noted  that  female  reporters  decline 
rides  home  with  him.  On  a  more  sub- 
stantive level,  the  press  has  had  great 
difficulty  capturing  the  interplays 
among  legislators  trading  votes  and  the 
influence  of  lobbyists. 

Journalists  in  Washington  are  contin- 
ually required  to  make  judgments 
about  who  their  friends  can  be,  what 
parties  they  feel  comfortable  going  to, 
and  what  is  on-the-record  and  what  is 
off-the-record.  One  colleague  of  mine 
refused,  when  he  covered  Congress,  to 
go  to  any  legislator's  house  for  dinner 
and  even  stopped  socializing  with  his 
college  roommate,  who  was  a  congress- 
man. Other  colleagues  have  observed 
no  restrictions,  to  the  point  of  becoming 
romantically  involved  with  subjects. 
For  my  part,  1  have  tried  to  walk 
something  of  a  middle  line,  although 
frequently  wondering  whether  mv 
friendship  with  people  working  in  gov- 
ernment on  issues  similar  to  those  1  re- 
port on  compromises  me.  1  have  par- 


ticularly avoided  friendships  with 
officials  with  a  leadership  role  on  issues. 
I  cover.  Nonetheless,  I  have  felt  divideo 
loyalties.  During  the  primary  season, 
one  friend  of  mine  bounced  between 
campaign  payrolls  and  a  White  House 
consultancy,  which  technically  com- 
plied with  the  law  but  which  was  cer- 
tainly a  practice  worth  discussing.  Yet 
because  I  knew  of  his  activities  only  be- 
cause we  were  friends,  I  felt  constrainec 
not  to  write  about  it. 

Another  danger  in  Washington 
journalism  is  becoming  overly  caught 
up  in  events  which  to  Washingtonians 
seem  of  momentous  importance  but 
which  are  largely  irrelevant  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  Being  the  first  to 
learn  of  a  coming  appointment  to  a 
minor  White  House  position  makes  for 
good  cocktail  party  conversation,  but 
chances  are  high  that  the  editors  of  The 
Times  won't  be  interested  —  and  rightly 
so.  (Meanwhile,  the  new  appointee  is 
sure  to  become  a  household  name 
quickly  in  a  ten-mile  radius  of  the  White 
House  while  remaining  completely  un- 
known elsewhere.) 

As  part  of  efforts  to  offset  this  ten- 
dency. The  Times  has  dispatched  any 
number  of  reporters  to  Washington 
with  instructions  to  cover  the  nation's 
capital  "as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country"; 
but  the  fact  that  none  has  lasted  more 
than  a  few  months  at  the  job  illustrates  . 
the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

In  the  same  vein,  reporting  in 
Washington  goes  on  at  such  rarified 
levels  that  it's  quite  easy  to  forget  that 
not  all  the  country  thinks  in  billions  and 
trillions  of  dollars  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  As  one  journalist-friend 
once  said  to  me,  self-mockingly,  "I've 
never  interviewed  anyone  who  didn't 
have  an  office." 

Washington's  ability  immediately 
to  assume  central  importance  on  any 
issue  can  encourage  lax  journalistic 
habits.  During  an  altogether-too-brief 
sojourn  in  New  York,  I  was  continually 
vigilant  for  front-page  story  possibilities 
and  sweated  over  each  one  as  if  it  were 
my  valedictory.  When  I  first  arrived  in 
Washington,  one  colleague  described 
our  job  to  me  as  "coming  into  the  office 
and  deciding  which  front-page  story  to 
write  each  day."  The  notion  that  a 
front-page  story  can  be  acquired  at 
regular  intervals  with  a  minimum  of  ef- 
fort is  a  powerful  disincenti\e  for  taking 
extra  time  to  make  an  additional  call  or 
to  sweat  over  copy  in  search  of  a  grace- 
ful turn  of  phrase. 
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*  Washington  and  Washingtonians 

'"ia    ;nd  to  be  overly  preoccupied  with  itself 
'i^"    nd  themselves,  a  phenomenon  even 
■^    lore  pervasive  in  an  election  year.  Din- 
^^    er-table  conversation  tends  to  focus  al- 
Hoij    lost  exclusively  on  a  coming  Presiden- 
tOBv     al  vote,  and  even  Washingtonians 
's»    vith  only  a  peripheral  involvement  in 
%  li    )olitics  become  quickly  conversant  with 
*!    )olls,  candidates'  strategies,  and  the 
stall    tate-by-state  outlook.  Real  estate,  the 

)ther  favorite  Washington  conversation 
ton     jubject,  is  temporarily  shelved. 
ujkl  Because  so  few  Washingtonians 

™m    ;ver  visit  the  rest  of  the  country,  report- 
but     ;rs  who  have  been  out  of  town  during 
ndtl    I  campaign  are  treated  like  visiting 
irsi:    envoys  from  a  foreign  country  who 

have  news  to  report  of  sentiments  in 
est    strange  lands  —  places  like  Indianapolis 
and  Albuquerque. 

Reporters  also  take  on  a  special  role 
during  Presidential  election  years  as 
conduits  between  the  two  camps.  When 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Carter  chose  to  ex- 
change blows  over  economic  statistics, 
for  example,  journalists  dutifully  car- 
ried each  side's  promises  and  allega- 
tions to  the  other  for  a  response  and 
then  tried  to  make  some  sense  of  the 
confusion  that  resulted. 

Once  elected,  a  President  has  four 
years  in  which  to  establish  a  record.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  reactions  of  the  press  to 
each  individual  policy  prescription  are 
individually  not  crucial.  An  adminis- 
tration would  certainly  prefer  a  favor- 
able comment  on  a  new  economic  pol- 
icy but  unless  an  election  looms,  voters 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  for  them- 
selves whether  the  program  works. 
During  a  campaign,  the  instan- 
taneous judgments  of  the  press  become 
more  important.  Key  administration  of- 
ficials suddenly  become  more  available, 
parhcularly  if  they  believe  they  have 
some  attack  to  unleash  on  their  oppo- 
nent. At  one  point  this  season  I  received 
calls  several  days  in  a  row  from  a  senior 
Administration  economist  criticizing 
some  of  Reagan's  numbers.  (A  bit  later, 
when  I  needed  a  response  to  an  adverse 
economic  development,  the  same  offi- 
cial was  suddenly  unavailable.) 
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typical  job  description  for  a  report- 
er in  The  Times's  Washington  bu- 
reau, particularly  one  covering 
a  "beat"  like  economics  or  foreign  pol- 
icy, would  bear  almost  no  resemblance 
to  the  popular  image  of  a  reporter. 
Much  like  the  typical  congressman,  the 
average  reporter  has  become  better  edu- 


cated, better  informed,  and  more 
thoughtful  in  his  work. 

Days  of  dashing  madly  about  or  of 
staking  out  a  key  official  do  occur,  of 
course.  But  a  more  routine  day  here 
would  involve  an  hour  or  two  of  read- 
ing mail,  reports,  testimony,  and  the 
like;  a  lunch  with  some  appropriate  offi- 
cial, perhaps  a  visit  to  someone's  office; 
and  on  some  days,  a  couple  of  hours 
writing.  Some  of  my  colleagues  lament 
that  our  office  looks  increasingly  like  an 
insurance  company  —  a  metamorphosis 
I  don't  find  coincidental. 

A  reporter  covering  a  beat  often 
works  on  half  a  dozen  stories  at  once, 
sometimes  simultaneously  gathering 
material  for  several  in  a  single  inter- 
view. Perhaps  only  a  minority  of  the  ar- 
ticles are  "spot"  pieces  that  develop  out 
of  a  day's  events;  a  large  number  can  be 
analysis  or  background  or  trend  pieces. 
Most  often  ideas  for  these  pieces  will  be 
developed  by  the  reporter  in  the  course 
of  working  on  some  previous  article. 
What  of  the  famous  Washington 
leak,  hero  of  Watergate  and  scourge  of 
Nixon?  Needless  to  say,  it's  rarely  so 
dramatic.  "Exclusives,"  as  scoops  are 
known  within  the  profession,  most 
often  reflect  either  the  subject's  desire 
to  get  a  story  out  or  an  opponent's  de- 
sire to  attract  attention  to  some  offen 
sive  action. 

Sometimes  an  exclusive  will  result 
from  a  deft  bit  of  reporting,  but  perhaps 
more  often  the  leaker  chooses  his  leakee 
on  the  basis  of  who  is  most  likely  to 
write  a  story  supporting  the  leaker's  po- 
sition. That  puts  the  leakee  under  pres- 
sure: Does  he  write  a  flattering  story  in 
the  hope  of  winning  further  leaks?  Or 
does  he  write  an  honest  story  even  if 
that  could  antagonize  a  good  source? 
Every  reporter  would  like  to  say  that  he 
pursues  the  second  course,  but  an  hon- 
est reporter  would  acknowledge  that 
the  first  possibility  at  least  creeps  in. 

Washington  reporters,  particulariy 
those  who  have  been  around  for  a 
while,  feel  that  the  press  was  taken  in 
by  Nixon  during  Watergate  and  made 
to  look  foolish  by  slavishly  reporting  — 
particularly  in  the  early  months  — 
Nixon's  regular  denials  of  involvement 
in  the  scandal.  Accordingly,  the  rela- 
tionship in  recent  years  between  the 
Administration  and  the  press  has  been 
strained  and  often  antagonistic. 

With  President  Carter,  a  feeling 
among  his  close  advisers  that  they,  as 
outsiders  and  Southerners,  are  being 
persecuted  by  a  press  they  view  as 


largely  inbred  and  Northern  has  added 
another  layer  to  the  tension.  For  ex- 
ample, Stu  Eizenstat,  the  chief  domestic 
adviser,  seemed  almost  bitter  in  the 
weeks  preceding  the  election  about  the 
inadequate  amount  of  credit  he  felt  the 
Administration  was  receiving  for  its 
accomplishments. 

In  my  view,  the  charge  has  little 
validity;  the  press  was  equally  critical  in 
its  coverage  of  Reagan's  misstatements. 
One  genuine  failing  of  the  Washington 
press  has  been  a  disinclination  to  apply 
the  same  standards  of  toughness  to  its 
coverage  of  Congress  as  are  applied  to 
evaluating  White  House  actions.  To 
take  one  instance:  last   pring,  Mr. 
Carter  proposed  a  ten-cent  gasoline  fee, 
a  widely  praised  concept  and  one  which 
the  President  had  been  assured  by  con- 
gressional leaders  in  the  spring  would 
be  accepted  on  Capitol  Hill.  Yet  Con- 
gress, which  was  not  required  to  ap- 
prove the  fee  and  could  have  sat  si- 
lently, chose  to  veto  it.  Instead  of 
criticizing  Congress,  most  of  the  press 
tended  toatt.n  k  Mr  Carter  for  allegedly 
misreading   le  :ongres'-  mal  mood  and 
for  failing  to       I  key  legi:  ators  on  the 
merits  of  his  [;      josal. 

But  in  a  broad  perspective  such 
lapses  seem  to  me  relatively  minor  in 
comparison  to  what  I  see  as  the  press's 
successes.  Count  me  among  those  who 
believe  that  Washington  journalists  are 
becoming  ever  better  at  the  pre     '  ^ion 
—  tough  without  being  overly  c       cal, 
thoughtful  without  being  uncritiLal. 
And  most  of  all,  the  effort  is  being  con- 
tinually made  to  translate  this  crazy  city 
into  images  that  play  in  Peoria. 

What  more  can  bf  '    id  about  beii 
a  journalist  in  Washing     n?  Only  thai 
the  life  of  journalists  ana  non-journal- 
ists alike  would  be  much  improved  if 
the  city  had  a  decent  delicatessen  and  a 
few  more  struggling  artists.  And,  that 
for  a  journalist,  the  ultimate  comfort  is 
in  knowing  that  there  can  be  life  after 
Washington  and  someday  an  assign- 
ment interviewing  people  without 
offices. 
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CLERKING  FOR  ONE 
OF  THE  BRETHREN' 

Troximity  should 
not  be  confused 
with  power' 


Ion  Sallet  at  the 
Supreme  Court. 


\ 


\ 


ByJonathanB.  Sallet '74 

In  1957,  a  young  lawyer  from  Ari- 
zona who  had  clerked  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson 
sparked  a  debate  over  the  influence  of 
Supreme  Court  law  clerks.  William 
Rehnquist,  now  himself  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  declared 
in  a  national  news  magazine  that  the 
law  clerks  with  whom  he  had  served 
were  politically  to  the  "left"  of  the 
Court.  Rehnquist  suggested  that  the 
clerks'  political  biases  could  affect  the 
Court's  selection  of  cases  for  oral  argu- 
ment and  decision. 

A  year  later,  Alexander  Bickel,  a 
former  clerk  to  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter, 
offered  a  different  view.  Professor  Bick- 
el denied  that  law  clerks  are  "any  kind 
of  powerful  kitchen  cabinet"  deciding 
the  Court's  cases.  For  Bickel,  the  nota- 
ble contribution  of  law  clerks  lav  in  their 
value  as  a  conduit  between  law  schools 
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and  the  Court.  He  believed  that  recent 
law  school  graduates  may  bring  to  the 
Court  current  academic  thinking  and 
new  perspectives  on  legal  questions. 

Controversy  over  the  role  of  law 
clerks  broke  out  anew  last  year  with  the 
publication  of  The  Brethren.  That  book, 
which  purports  to  offer  an  inside  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1969  to  1976,  paints  a  portrait  of 
law  clerks  that  certain  observers  have 
found  distinctly  unsavory.  Some  have 
seen  in  the  book  the  suggestion  that  law 
clerks  believe,  and  are  willing  to  tell 
others,  that  they  contribute  greatly  to 
the  Court's  decision-making  process. 

In  truth,  little  mystery  attaches  to 
the  work  of  a  Supreme  Court  law  clerk. 
To  be  sure,  a  law  clerk  has  access  to  in- 
formation that  must  remain  secret.  As 
the  justice  for  whom  1  clerked,  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  has  explained,  "The  integri- 


ty of  judicial  decision-making  would  be 
impaired  seriously  if  we  had  to  reach 
our  judgments  in  the  atmosphere  of  an 
ongoing  town  meeting.  There  must  be 
candid  discussion,  a  willingness  to  con- 
sider arguments  advanced  by  other  jus- 
tices, and  a  continuing  examination  and 
re-examination  of  one's  own  views." 
Nevertheless,  a  description  of  the  tasks 
performed  by  the  four  law  clerks  to  Mr. 
Justice  Powell  reveals  little  that  should 
be  surprising. 

Initially,  the  Supreme  Court  must 
choose  the  cases  it  wishes  to  decide. 
Unlike  federal  courts  of  appeals  and 
some  state  supreme  courts,  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  not  required  to  re\iew 
each  decision  of  a  lower  court.  Instead, 
parties  who  have  lost  in  a  federal  court 
or  who  have  unsuccessfully  raised  a 
federal  question  in  a  state  court  are  gen- 
erally required  to  petition  for  a  writ  of 
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certiorari,  that  is,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
merits. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  litigants  file 
some  4,000  "cert"  petitions  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  One  of  the  primary  duties 
of  law  clerks  is  to  assist  justices  in  con- 
sidering this  enormous  volume  of  cases. 
Although  the  practice  and  procedure 
vary  among  the  justices,  in  most  cham- 
bers the  clerks  write  memoranda  that 
discuss  the  issue  presented,  the  facts 
and  decision  in  the  court  below,  and  the 
contentions  of  the  parties.  Justices,  cer- 
tainly Justice  Powell,  usually  welcome  a 
clerk's  recommendation  as  to  the  prop- 
er disposition  of  a  petition.  If  four  of  the 
nine  justices  vote  to  grant  certiorari,  the 
case  is  scheduled  for  briefing  and  oral 
argument. 


The  selection  of  the  approximately 
175  cases  that  are  decided  each 
year  involves  consideration  of  a 
number  of  factors.  A  petition  invariably 
is  granted  if  a  federal  or  state  court  has 
struck  down  an  act  of  Congress.  If  the 
federal  courts  of  appeals  have  split  over 
the  interpretation  of  a  federal  statute, 
the  Supreme  Court  usually  will  take  a 
case  to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  Court 
also  is  sensitive  to  important  issues  of 
individual  rights.  But  the  Court  nor- 
mally does  not  review  a  lower  court  de- 
cision merely  because  four  justices 
think  it  may  have  been  decided  incor- 
rectly. Unless  a  case  presents  a  problem 
of  importance  to  the  country,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  judicial  system,  or  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  normally 
is  left  to  the  federal  appellate  courts  and 
the  state  supreme  courts. 

The  Court's  most  important  work  is 


to  decide  and  issue  opinions  in  cases 
that  are  granted  for  full  consideration. 
Here  the  clerks  usually  take  an  active 
role.  In  some  chambers,  such  as  Justice 
Powell's,  clerks  prepare  bench  memo- 
randa as  an  aid  to  their  justice's  under- 
standing of  each  case.  The  justices  are 
conscientious  about  reading  the  briefs 
prior  to  oral  argument,  but  these  memo- 
randa often  supplement  and  illuminate 
the  litigants'  contentions.  Before  attend- 
ing the  conference  at  which  tentative 
votes  are  cast.  Justice  Powell  discusses 
each  case  with  the  clerk  who  has  been 
working  with  him.  In  essence,  our  func- 
tion as  clerks  was  to  assist  the  justice  to 
prepare  for  the  discussion  and  debate  of 
the  complex  and  difficult  issues  that  the 
Supreme  Court  must  decicie. 

The  justices  meet  alone  to  decide 
the  Court's  cases.  Following  confer- 
ence, the  Chief  Justice  normally  makes 
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writing  assignments.  If  the  Chief  Justice 
is  not  in  the  majoritv,  the  assignment  of 
opinion  writing  is  made  bN-  the  senior 
Associate  Justice  voting  with  the 
majority. 

In  Justice  Powell's  chambers,  the 
clerks  participate  in  the  process  of  writ- 
ing an  opinion.  Depending  on  the  flow 
of  work  in  the  chambers,  the  justice 
may  prepare  a  first  draft  of  an  opinion 
himself  or  he  may  ask  a  clerk  to  under- 
take this  task  in  accordance  with  his 
analysis.  In  either  event,  the  justice  and 
the  clerk  edit  and  re-edit  —  and  some- 
times substantially  rewrite  —  the  first 
draft.  A  second  clerk  checks  the  accu- 
racy of  the  legal  citations  and  offers  styl- 
isfic  suggestions.  All  four  law  clerks  re- 
view the  draft  of  an  opinion  before  it 
leaves  Justice  Powell's  chambers.  In- 
deed, an  opinion  may  go  through  half  a 
dozen  or  more  drafts  prior  to  circulation 
to  the  Court.  Of  course,  the  justice  de- 
termines the  final  form  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  each  opinion. 

A  draft  becomes  a  Court  opinion  if 
it  is  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  parfici- 
pafing  jusfices.  Law  clerks  participate  in 
the  painstaking  procedure  of  reviewing 
opinions  that  originate  in  other  cham- 
bers. Changes  in  a  proposed  Court 
opinion  may  result  from  suggestions 
made  by  other  jusfices  in  the  majority  or 
may  be  prompted  by  dissenting  or  con- 
curring opinions.  When  all  nine  justices 
have  recorded  their  votes,  the  Court 
issues  its  opinion  along  with  any  sepa- 
rate wrifings.  Often,  several  months 
elapse  from  the  commencement  of  work 
on  the  briefs  to  the  announcement  in 
open  court  of  the  Court's  opinion. 

Law  clerks  have  an  incomparable 
view  of  the  judicial  process. 
I  Rarely  does  the  Supreme  Court 
hear  cases  that  are  capable  of  only  one 
outcome.  Resolufion  of  constitufional 
questions  is  neither  easy  nor  mechani- 
cal. The  Court  must  weigh  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  the  legislative  history 
of  congressional  action,  and  its  own 
precedent  in  search  of  a  governing  legal 
standard.  Law  clerks  observe  the  rigor- 
ous process  by  which  a  dedicated  judge 
strives  to  isolate  and  apply  constitution- 
al principles.  The  Court  reaches  its  final 
result  and  reasoning  only  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  testing  of 
views  by  all  nine  justices  and  their 
chambers. 

Jusfice  Powell's  clerks  also  assist 
him  in  the  selection  of  their  successors. 
Unlike  some  of  his  brethren.  Justice 


'Justice  Poweirs 
clerks  played  a 
very  heady,  but 
limited,  role' 

Powell  fills  all  four  law-clerk  positions 
available  to  him.  Supreme  Court  law 
clerks,  no  matter  for  whom  they  clerk, 
generally  have  similar  credentials.  Most 
are  graduates  of  nationally  known  law 
schools  who  have  served  on  their 
school's  law  review.  For  example,  of  the 
thirty-two  clerks  at  the  Court  last  year, 
eight  graduated  from  Harvard,  four 
each  from  Yale  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  three  from  Stanford.  Al- 
most all  have  held  a  prior  clerkship, 
usually  with  a  judge  on  a  federal  court 
of  appeals.  For  example,  fifteen  of  last 
year's  clerks  previously  had  served  ei- 
ther the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  which  includes 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont, 
or  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Jusfice  Powell  places  considerable 
emphasis  on  choosing  clerks  with 
whom  he  can  build  a  comfortable  work- 
ing relafionship.  He  invites  about 
twenty  of  the  several  hundred  appli- 
cants to  visit  the  chambers  for  a  person- 
al interview  with  him  and  a  meefing 
with  his  present  clerks.  During  the  in- 
terviews, Jusfice  Powell  tests  com- 
pafibility  of  personality  as  well  as  legal 
thinking.  In  my  interview,  we  dis- 
cussed subjects  ranging  from  baseball  to 
Bakke.  After  the  interviews,  the  justice 
meets  with  his  clerks  to  discuss  which 
of  the  applicants  would  serve  him  best. 
By  mid-September  of  each  year,  the  jus- 
fice chooses  the  four  young  lawyers 
who  will  clerk  for  him  during  the  fol- 
lowing term. 

The  duties  performed  by  law  clerks 
demonstrates  that  they  partake  in  a 
heady,  but  very  limited,  role  in  Justice 
Powell's  chambers.  Clerks  are  "in"  on 
most  of  the  decision-making  at  the 
Court.  But  proximity  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  power.  The  nofion  that  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  mere  vessels 
into  which  successive  generations  of 
law  clerks  pour  their  opinions,  political 
biases,  and  legal  theories  is  foolishness. 
A  Supreme  Court  Justice  is  too  expe- 
rienced and  knowledgeable  to  be 
swayed  by  the  contentions  of  young 
lawyers. 


Law  clerks  do  play  a  role  in  the 
Court's  work,  judging  is,  I  think 
(  a  solitary  profession.  Justice 
Powell  practiced  law  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  partner  in  a  large  law  firm.  A 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  enfire  staff  con 
sists  of  four  law  clerks,  two  secretaries, 
and  a  messenger.  Judicial  propriety  de- 
mands that  a  judge's  contacts  with  the 
pracficing  bar  be  limited.  Lifigants 
speak  to  the  Court  solely  through  their 
written  submissions  and  oral  argument 
And  informal  contact  between  the  jus- 
fices, though  collegial,  is  sporadic.  As 
Jusfice  Powell  has  said,  "A  jusfice  may 
go  through  an  enfire  term  without  once 
being  in  the  chambers  of  all  eight  other 
members  of  the  Court." 

Law  clerks  fill  this  void.  The  proc- 
ess of  constructing  a  sophisficated  and 
well-reasoned  opinion  demands  precise 
thought  honed  by  constant  analysis  anc 
re-examination  of  the  legal  principles 
advanced  in  support  of  the  Court's  re- 
sult. A  law  clerk  may  aid  the  opinion- 
draffing  process  by  challenging  and 
quesfioning  the  views  of  his  or  her 
judge  as  well  as  by  providing  addifional 
research  to  support  the  reasoning.  The 
dialogue  that  begins  before  oral  argu- 
ment and  continues  until  an  opinion  is 
issued  may  help  a  jusfice  foresee  the  fu- 
ture effects  of  legal  principles  urged 
upon  the  Court.  The  law  clerk's  task  is 
not  to  choose  the  path  the  Court  should 
follow.  It  is  merely  to  help  illuminate 
the  road  by  supplying  additional  schol- 
arship and  analysis  upon  which  a  jus- 
tice may  base  his  decision. 

After  graduation  m  1978  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  Law  School,  -where  he  was 
editor-ill-chief  of  the  Law  Review,  ]on  Sal- 
let  clerked  one  year  for  Judge  Edward  Tamm 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  (D.C.  Circuit). 
After  his  year  with  Justice  Powell,  he  joined 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Miller,  Cassidy, 
Larroca  &Lewin. 
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FORTY  CENTS  AND  A  DEGREE 
FROM  BROWN 


The  vicissitudes  of  life 

after  Brown:  A  magna  cum  laude 

reports  from  middle  America 


3y  Janet  Wolf  Bowen  '79 


IX    X  esterday,  into  my  third  week  of 
^f   marriage  and  my  fifth  of  unem- 
I   A.  ployment,  I  spent  the  morning 
keeping  watch  on  the  landlord  and  two 
jplumbers.  While  they  fiddled  with  the 
leaky  disposal,  1  attempted  to  type  up  a 
new  version  of  my  resume.  Occasion- 
ally I  emerged  from  the  study  —  ac- 
tually a  small  bedroom  crammed  full  of 
extra  books,  blankets,  and  bicycles  — 
to  certify  that  the  workmen  hadn't  al- 
lowed one  of  the  cats  to  slip  out  the 
door  to  freedom. 

Later  in  the  day  I  wrote  a  letter, 
drove  to  the  post  office  to  buy  stamps, 
and  stopped  at  the  Sparkle  Super  Mar- 
ket for  trash  bags  and  a  carton  of  milk. 

As  a  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  I  have  a  recurring 
twing  of  guilt  about  my  days  as  a  haus- 
frau.  I  am  shocked  to  learn  how  deeply 
runs  my  desire  to  organize,  to  neaten 
counter  tops  and  straighten  drawers. 
But  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  bettering  a 
room  when  you  know  there  is  nothing 


beyond  that  cleanliness  but  another 
sink  to  wash,  another  surface  to  wipe. 

Despite  my  satisfaction  with  the 
man  I  married  and  my  new  state  of  mar- 
riage, our  two  cats,  and  the  college 
town  of  Kent,  Ohio,  where  we  live,  1  am 
finding  my  time  as  an  unwilling  home- 
maker  about  as  fulfilling  as  a  diet  milk- 
shake—  bland,  frothy,  and  frankly 
without  nourishment. 

I  am  in  a  life  far  removed  from  most 
of  my  contemporaries  from  Brown,  who 
have  mainly  entrenched  themselves  in 
law  school  or  Manhattan.  I  stare  out  of 
my  windows  at  corn  fields.  My  LSAT 
and  GRE  scores  are  buried  beneath  my 
socks,  and  I  stopped  wearing  my  red 
beret  and  laCoste  shirts  after  I  gradu- 
ated. But  while  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes have  changed,  a  stubborn  por- 
tion of  that  gray  matter  at  the  back  of 
my  mind  held  on  to  Brown.  Lately, 
watching  television  or  pushing  a  cart 
through  the  supermarket,  I've  won- 
dered how  I  made  the  transition  from 


studious  academic  and  extracurricular 
writer  to  unemployed  Midwestern 
newlywed. 

To  bump  back  the  scene  a  year  or 
so,  1  graduated  from  Brown  in 
the  spring  of  1979.  I  then  entered 
an  Ivy  League  facsimile  of  On  the  Road. 
The  motels  and  booze  were  there,  but 
my  Valpack  was  crammed  full  of  inter- 
view clothes,  and  the  pills  1  popped 
were  Tylenols,  not  speed.  With  a  map 
of  New  England,  an  Ayer  Directory  of 
Publications,  and  a  pocketful  of  dimes, 
I  assaulted  the  editors  of  every  news- 
paper on  the  East  Coast. 

Two  or  three  times  a  day  for  the 
next  month  I  would  park  my  rented 
sedan  beside  a  newspaper  office,  comb 
my  hair,  and  grab  my  portfolio  for  an- 
other interview.  Most  of  the  editors  I 
talked  with  were  cordial  but  brief.  With- 
out the  requisite  two  years  of  experi- 
ence I  was  swiftly  shown  the  way  to  the 
parking  lot. 
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'Sebring  wasn't 
ready .  .  . 
Brown  had  taught 
me  to  look  for  the 
meaning  beneath 
the  surface,  and  I 
energetically  hunted 
into  their  guarded 
privacy' 


The  degree  from  Brown,  a  school 
with  an  acknowledged  reputation  of  ex- 
cellence, was  a  tool  to  prv  my  way  into 
an  editor's  office.  It  convinced  them 
that  I  might  be  worth  a  few  minutes  of 
talk.  It  provided  me  with  the  bravado 
to  dial  unknown  faces  and  ask  for  an 
interview. 

My  spanking  new  Brown  degree 
impressed  them  all.  But  it  wasn't  wang- 
ling me  a  job.  As  a  fresh  graduate  my 
degree  told  me,  "You're  smart.  You're 
capable."  I  wore  my  alma  mater  like  a 
Boy  Scout  badge,  knowing  that  I  had 
volunteered  for  a  tough  set  of  intellectu- 
al and  personal  tasks  and  succeeded. 
However,  it  wasn't  getting  me  a  job. 

Giving  in  to  the  monotony  of  motel 
commuting  and  the  frustrations  of  con- 
tinual refusals,  I  flew  home  to  Pitts- 
burgh. After  a  few  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment I  started  as  a  waitress  in  Lou's  Bar, 
and  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
seriously  assured  no  one  would  ever 
hire  me  as  a  reporter. 

I  knew  all  my  colleagues  from 
Brown  were  trendy  professionals  or 
brilliant  grad  students.  I  was  jealous.  I 
was  also  confused.  I  just  couldn't  imag- 
ine what  I  would  do  if  I  couldn't  write.  I 
gave  myself  until  January  to  unravel  the 
problem. 

On  September  28,  on  the  evening 
of  my  twenty-second  birthday,  1  had  a 
freelance  assignment  to  cover  a  lecture 
by  the  actress  Mercedes  McCambridge. 
The  telephone  rang  shortiv  before  I  left 
the  house.  Mike  Patterson,  the  broad, 
quiet  managing  editor  of  the  AUuvicc  Re- 
view in  Alliance,  Ohio,  wanted  me  to 
work  for  him.  Mustering  the  little 
sophistication  available  to  me  at  that 
moment,  all  I  could  say  was  "Yea!" 
Luckily  he  understood  my  relief  and 
didn't  retract  the  offer. 

For  at  that  point  the  idea  of  having 
a  job  was  more  important  than  the  facts 
of  waking  up  at  5:30  a.m.  or  working  for 
slave  pay.  I  finally  had  a  quotable  iden- 
tity. My  mother  could  communicate  my 
life  in  a  word  or  two  to  her  friends  — 
"reporter"  or  "working."  My  grand- 
mother was  disappointed,  forced  to 
throw  aside  her  hopes  for  a  dental  hy- 
gienist  in  the  family.  Naturallv,  1  had  no 
regrets. 

So  for  $144  a  week  I  moved  to  Al- 
liance to  become  the  Sebring  Bu- 
reau reporter.  Sebring  is  twenty 
blocks  long  and  twenty  blocks  wide, 
and  boasts  of  being  the  home  of  Rose- 
mary Woods.  Her  sister  still  lives  there. 


but  won't  talk  about  Watergate.  Earlieis 
in  the  century  the  town  thrived  on  its 
commercial  potteries  and  dairy  and 
farm  industries.  But  Japanese  imports 
flooded  the  china  closets  of  American 
homes,  and  most  of  the  potteries  shut 
down. 

Alliance  is  a  larger  town  than  Se- 
bring, though  it's  not  much  more  so- 
phisticated. The  mayor  looks  like  Franlj 
Church,  and  the  school  superintendenf 
has  the  face  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Babcocll 
and  Wilcox,  parent  company  of  Three 
Mile  Island,  quietly  discover  scientific 
secrets  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  There 
are  some  25,000  people  living  in  Al- 
liance. Most  are  white.  Christian,  and 
believe  in  majorettes  and  the  Pledge  ofi 
Allegiance. 

Every  morning  at  7  a.m.  I  drove 
through  Sebring's  four-block  down- 
town, parked  my  car  in  a  gravel  lot 
across  the  street  from  the  police  stationl 
and  opened  the  Sebring  Bureau.  I  sat  ir 
the  two-room  office  for  the  next  few 
hours,  and  spent  most  of  that  time  tak- 
ing dictahon  from  wrinkly  voices. 

Historically,  the  majority  of  news 
in  Sebring  was  volunteered  by  club  sec-i 
retaries.  Sewing,  singing,  or  quilting 
clubs  were  the  mainstays  of  the  middle(| 
aged  residents  of  the  village.  They  were 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  names  of 
every  song  leader  and  prize  winner 
printed  in  the  next  day's  Review,  and 
they  demanded  that  I  follow  historic 
precedent. 

I  grumbled.  Some  mornings  I  pre- 
tended to  strike  the  tvpewriter  kevs,  buJ 
dropped  the  name  of  the  fourth-place 
winner  in  the  baton  twirling  contest 
or  the  closing  hymn  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperence  Union  tea.  My 
tighter  prose  was  a  burr  in  the  readers' 
fur.  "Where's  Casey?"  they  asked.  "He\ 
always  used  all  of  our  news." 

I  continued  to  skim  over  the  ple- 
thora of  club  notes,  and  covered  the  vil- 
lage council's  attempts  to  stop  the  open- 
ing of  a  home  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  I  questioned  the  police  chief 
about  a  $25  robbery,  and  he  broke  off 
relations  with  the  paper  for  two  weeks. 
Sebring  wasn't  ready.  Mv  drive  to 
redesign  their  news  was  too  fast  to  suit 
the  pace.  Brown  had  taught  me  to  look 
for  the  meaning  beneath  the  surface, 
and  I  energetically  hunted  into  their 
guarded  privacy.  My  training  in  the 
ironic  viewpoint  of  the  narrator  led  me 
to  distrust  the  easy  explanations  of 
those  in  power,  and  I  used  m\-  cynicism 
on  the  job.  My  Ivy  League  education 
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t  ight  me  to  accept  and  understand  di- 
\rsity.  But  it  neglected  to  teach  me 
\  w  to  fit  into  a  crowd  of  the  same 
fes,  the  same  lives  and  purposes. 
'  ev  weren't  uneducated  or  dull 
1  ople,  to  be  sure.  But  they  did  not 
I  ow  my  family  or  my  intentions  or  my 
.Ickground,  and  they  did  not  trust  me. 
'''*  I    Eventually  1  learned  to  tone  down 

"  le  fastpaced,  cynical  button-down 
*"*   ose,  and  graduated  to  Alliance  City 
'""   all  reporter.  I  gained  the  trust  of  a 
^   ilicewoman  by  talking  to  her  about 
^^  y  wedding  dress.  I  befriended  an  old 
"   oman  who  was  doing  an  oral  history 
''^'     Sebring,  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
^■^  'esident  of  the  Alliance  League  of 
'^^^    omen  Voters  at  its  annual  dinner. 

I  took  my  analytical  skills  and  dug 
™    3wn  for  the  homier  side  of  myself.  As 
™'    le  of  three  Jewish  people  in  Alliance, 
'"'     met  the  honest  curiosity  with  short 
slalM  (.tujes  about  bagels,  Passover,  and 
'^'   reaking  the  wine  glass  in  a  wedding 
'™    ;remony.  One  of  my  closest  friends  at 
"'*'  16  Review  was  the  gentle  wife  of  a  dairy 
irmer.  Bonnie,  a  school  teacher  and  li- 
rarian  before  moving  to  Alliance,  read 
984  while  eating  homemade  soup, 
■esh  bread,  and  milk  from  the  family's 
ows  at  her  desk.  She  and  I  were  oppo- 
l"«i   ite  in  background  and  style,  but  she 
''     aught  me  to  talk  about  knowledge 

dthout  the  self-conscious  pride  of  some 
)f  my  classmates  from  Providence. 
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ast  spring  I  quit  the  Review  to  work 
as  the  education  and  health  re- 
porter for  a  paper  with  a  fancier 
lewsroom,  a  bigger  budget,  and  a  cir- 
:ulation  five  times  larger  than  the  Re- 
•new's,.  The  pace  and  competition 
among  reporters  was  cranked  up  to  a  fe- 
verish speed.  Editors  manipulated  their 
workers  to  wring  out  the  most  copy, 
and  reporters  stroked  their  bosses  to 
cull  a  favored  place  for  stories.  I  stayed 
there  seven  weeks,  and  left  feeling  like 
a  noodle  boiled  hours  past  nl  dente. 

During  the  year  and  a  half  since  I 
packed  all  my  goods  and  took  one  last 
turn  past  the  Rock,  I  have  held  three 
jobs,  moved  four  times,  adopted  two 
cats,  and  legally  linked  myself  to  a 
mate.  Throughout  all  the  metamor- 
phoses my  degree  from  Brown  has  been 
a  tasteful  beacon  that  suggested  to 
strangers  that  I  was  intelligent,  capable, 
and  well-read.  Those  more  attuned  to 
the  school's  reputation  assumed  I  was 
creative  or  diverse.  Snobs  gave  me 
credit  for  being  Eastern. 

But  aside  from  the  impressions  of 


employers  and  friends.  Brown  gave  me 
a  still  place  against  all  the  changes.  1 
was  surprised  to  discover  how  often  I 
thought  of  the  school. 

I  was  never  a  rah-rah  alumnae 
prospect.  And  I'm  still  not  anxious  to 
return  for  the  memories  or  the  sight  of 
old  buddies  come  back  to  roost.  I  am 
not  anchored  to  the  nostalgia  or  aura  of 
Brown.  But  it  has  given  me  a  space  to 
remember  in  which  I  had  concrete  aims, 
a  set  of  good  friends,  success  at  difficult 
tasks,  and  a  form  of  respect  that  you 
may  not  encounter  on  many  jobs. 

In  this  continuing  cycle  of  job 
hunts,  a  degree  from  Brown  University 
has  definitely  been  a  foot  in  the  door. 
The  graduate  consultant  from  Kent 
State  University  assured  me  that  I 
would  be  accepted  and  would  likely  get 
an  assistantship,  without  seeing  my 
transcript  or  recommendations.  The 
personnel  director  at  the  university  told 
me,  "You're  poised  and  articulate. 
And  with  a  degree  from  Brown  you 
shouldn't  have  any  trouble  getting  a 
job."  He  and  others  are  impressed, 
though  I  am  still  checking  the  want  ads. 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  I  at- 
tended an  Ivy  League  school 
is  not  always  a  solace.  It  nee- 
dles me  that  I  might  be  wasting  the 
knowledge.  "I'm  too  smart  for  this,"  I 
think  as  I  trundle  up  the  stairs  with  the 
laundry  or  find  myself  waiting  for  the  4 
o'clock  movie. 

I  don't  believe  that  I'm  better  than 
all  the  people  who  did  not  get  an  Ivy 
League  education.  But  another  twenty- 
four  hours  spent  without  reading  a 
good  book,  thinking  a  different  thought, 
without  trying  to  write  or  call  someone 
who  could  offer  something  other  than 
huckstering  clothes  or  serving  drinks  is 
wasting  my  knowledge.  My  guilt  and 
ambition  have  something  to  do  with  my 
Brown  diploma. 

I  am  holding  that  degree  in  abey- 
ance this  week.  I  may  return  to  school. 
I  may  be  more  practical  and  find  a  job 
doing  something  less  romantic  and 
stimulating  than  writing.  I'm  thinking 
about  it,  and  that,  in  particular,  is  what 
Brown  taught  me  to  do. 

After  thinking  about  it,  Janet  WolfBoioen 
has  decided  to  enroll  in  graduate  school  the 
secotid  semester  this  year.  —  Editor 


'My  Ivy  League 
education  taught  me 
to  accept  and 
understand  diversity. 
But  it  neglected 
to  teach  me  how  to 
fit  into  a  crowd 
of  the  same  faces, 
the  same  lives 
and  purposes' 
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Text  by  Julie  Talen 
Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Whoops,  holler'. .  and  applaiif.c  (above)  ^rcet  the  appeanmcc  of  lohale^  off  the  ftarboani  deck.  Above  right,  a  female  humpback 
and  her  calf  swim  in  the  afternoon  //y/if;  humpbacks,  an  eitdan'^cred  fpecies,  are  the  friendliest  of  the  New  Enj^land  whales. 
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Where  the 
Whales  Are 
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here  they  are!  There  they  are!"  "Where?  I  can't  see  them. 
.  ."  "Two  finbacks,  right  over  there!"  "Look  at  that  — 
_      they're  beautiful!"  It  was  "thar  she  blows"  —  1980-style  — 
on  a  glorious  October  afternoon  off  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  Fifty-one  stu- 
dents, sponsored  by  the  Natural  History  and  Ecology  Club,  trundled  off 
to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  watch  whales. 
"We  should  have  good  luck,"  Eric  Dolin  '83,  the  club's  president,  said 
on  the  bus.  "They've  had  100-percent  sightings  of  whales  off  this  boat  all 

summer." 

Good  luck  there  was.  Only  a  half-hour  out  of  port  on  Capt.  John 
and  Son's  fishing  boat,  a  minke  —  the  most  elusive  of  the  whales  that 
frequent  these  waters  —  leapt  several  hundred  yards  away.  Shortly 
after,  a  mother  humpback  —  dubbed  "Silver"  by  veteran  whale-watch- 
ers here  —  and  her  calf  cavorted  twenty  yards  from  the  boat.  By  after- 
noon's end,  the  watchers  had  seen  a  grand  total  of  nine  whales  —  some 
of  them  spewing  moisture  from  their  blowholes,  some  diving  and  slap- 
ping their  tails  or  "flukes,"  two  moving  in  elegant  tandem  after  a  school 
of  sand  eels. 
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Stellwagon  Bank  rises  abruptly  from  the  ocean 
floor  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape  Cod,  bringing 
nutrients,  plankton,  and  fish  close  to  the  ocear 
surface.  From  April  to  October,  whales  come  there  ar 
feed.  Finbacks,  the  largest  species  found  off  the  bank 
can  grow  up  to  eighty  feet  and  weigh  eighty  tons;  the 
swim  in  from  deeper  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  Hump- 
backs, a  homely  but  friendly  mammal,  average  closei 
to  fifty  feet  and  migrate  from  their  winter  breeding 
grounds  in  the  Caribbean  —  though  a  few  have  been 
reported  in  Cape  waters  year  round.  Minkes  and  Rigj 


Eric  Dolin  (above),  fircsuleut  of  the  Natural  Histor\)  ami  EloU\^i)  Clul',  ftaiuis  with  lunch 
in  hand  while  the  Brown  troupe  gets  on  board.  Below,  a  lull  betioeen  whalci  allows  time 
to  cruise  the  deck  or,  better  yet,  whip  out  the  calculator  and  catch  up  on  Math  9. 


-lales  are  two  other  species  found  at  Stellwagon. 

About  five  years  ago,  local  naturalists  and  Save- 
le-Whales  activists  began  renting  Provincetown  fish- 
g  boats  to  see  these  whales  for  themselves.  The  fish- 
jmen  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it;  now  four 
five  send  out  whale-watching  boats  from  Province- 
wn,  Gloucester,  or  Plymouth  from  April  to  mid-Octo- 
T.  The  rides  come  complete  with  snack  bars  and  an 
vdeck  naturalist,  who  points  out  whales  —  "A 
each!  A  breach  at  10  o'clock!"  —  and  gives  a  running 
immentary  on  each  species'  habits  over  a  public  ad- 


dress system. 

Whale-watching  tours  are  so  popular  by  now  that 
Eric  has  already  booked  Capt.  John's  entire  boat  (130 
places)  for  a  spring  trip.  The  October  outing  got  rave 
reviews  from  the  students.  "You  hear  all  the  time  how 
big  whales  are,"  said  one,  "  but  you  can't  comprehend 
it  until  you  see  them."  "Yes,"  chimed  in  a  friend,  "and 
it's  not  just  that  they're  so  big.  They're  so  i^raccful." 
"When  you  see  them  like  this,"  said  a  third,  "and  then 
you  think  how  they're  still  killing  them  —  well,  it's 
pretty  depressing." 


halef  become  a  media  event  as  cameras  take  aim  at  the  tail  or  "thil<e"  of  a  baby  humpback  diving  near  the  boat. 


T)ie  time  of  the  zcoinicr  drus;  in  modern 
medicine  has  pmst.  The  sulfa  dni\;f,  anti- 
biotics, penicillin,  the  new  vaccines  —  their 
miracles  areknoum.  The  diseases  that  devas- 
tate us  now.  hozcevcr  —  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  chronic  illness  —  seem  far 
more  complex  and  far  less  susceptible  to  a 
single  miracle  cure.  Indeed,  it  may  be  much 
easier  to  prrcent  the  diseases  that  noic  kill 
Americans  than  to  treat  them.  We  can  do 
much  to  prevent  stroke,  for  instance,  hut  we 
cannot  treat  it  very  -well.  But  because  these 
diseases  are  compjlex  —  there  is  no  single 
"germ"  that  causes  cancer,  no  one  agent 
making  fatty  deposits  on  arterial  'walls  —  ef- 
forts at  prevention  are  complex,  too.  Simply 
cutting  out  butter  —  or  asbestos  —  loon't  do 
it.  "Prevention  must  be  a  phenomenon 
throughout  life, "  says  cardiologist  Richard 
Carleton,  "not  something  that  starts  after  a 
heart  attack  or  a  stroke. " 


Rhode  Island  is  no  small  place 
when  it  comes  to  heart  disease. 
In  one  form  or  another  it  causes 
54  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  state  and, 
for  reasons  that  remain  obscure,  the 
Blackstone  Valley  in  which  Pawtucket 
lies  has  an  especially  high  rate  of  cardio- 
\ascular  disease.  From  1973  to  1977,  ap- 
proximately 56  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
Pawtucket  could  be  attributed  to  heart 
disease. 

Dick  Carleton,  who  is  a  professor  of 
medicine  at  Brown,  has  an  unusual  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  heart  health  of 
Pawtucket  residents.  Specifically,  the 
Pawtucket  Heart  Health  Program  — 


By  Debra  Shore 


formed  by  Carleton  and  his  colleagues 
at  The  Memorial  Hospital  —  has  re- 
ceived a  six-year  grant  of  more  than  $5 
million  from  the  National  Heart,  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute  to  begin  an  am- 
bitious effort  to  change  the  health  and 
the  habits  of  all  the  people  in  Pawtucket 
—  and  to  compare  the  results  with  an- 
other city,  one  in  which  no  such  efforts 
will  be  made. 

As  a  cardiologist  for  almost  twenty- 
five  years,  Dick  Carleton  has  seen  many 
sick  hearts  —  too  many.  As  he  learned 
more  about  the  causes  of  heart  disease, 
he  realized  that  some  factors  were 
beyond  his  control.  "The  environment, 
the  genetic  makeup  of  people,  life- 
styles, and  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem all  influence  the  health  of  our  popu- 
lation," he  wrote  two  years  ago  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Journal.  "Genetic 
predisposition  is  not  presently  alter- 
able. The  health-care  delivery  system 
deals  well  with  disease  after  it  has  oc- 
curred, but  it  is  costly  and  often  cannot 
reverse  the  disorder.  The  environment 
is  gradually  undergoing  change.  It  is  in 
the  realm  of  changing  life  styles  of  our 
population  that  major  changes  must  be 
made  in  our  societal  behavior." 

Not  only  did  Dick  Carleton  know 
he  would  have  to  change  the  way 
people  lived  in  order  to  change  the  in- 
cidence of  heart  disease,  but  he  also 
knew  he  would  have  to  change  the  pre- 
vailing community  attitudes,  the  cul- 
ture. It's  a  lot  easier  to  stop  smoking  if 
all  your  friends  stop  too,  if  smoking  no 
longer  receives  social  reinforcement,  if 


On  Heart  Disease: 
Prevention  Comes 
to  Pawtucket 


there  are  fewer  and  fewer  places  whe 
smoking  is  permitted. 

Carleton  identified  six  factors  coi 
tributing  to  heart  disease  which  he  be 
lieves  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  unc 
man's  control:  obesity,  smoking,  high 
blood  pressure,  serum  cholesterol  (th 
tpantity  and  quality  of  fats  in  the  bloo- 
stream),  sedentary  lifestyle,  and  stresi< 
Then  Carleton,  along  with  program  d 
rector  Thomas  Lasater,  Ph.D.,  Paul 
Thompson,  M.D.,  both  also  on  Brow 
faculty,  and  numerous  others,  devise 
their  six-year  plan  to  help  the  residen 
of  Pawtucket  change  their  health  and 
their  habits.  Theirs  is  one  of  only  thre 
such  model  preventi\'e  cardiology  pn 
grams  in  the  country  (the  others  are  a 
Stanford  and  the  University  of  Min 
nesota)  and  the  only  one  based  in  a 
community  hospital.  The  goal,  of 
course,  is  to  reduce  the  risk  of  heart  d 
ease  and  to  lower  the  death  rate. 

The  key  to  the  Pawtucket  Heart 


Dr.  Richard  Carleton  and  Thomas  Lasater 
at  a  busy  mtersection  m  Paxotucket. 
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1 ,1th  Program  is  community  in- 
i  ement.  "We  want  to  work  with  the 
t  pie  of  Pawtucket  through  their  or- 
i  izations  —  their  schools  and 
hrches,  neighborhood  groups,  work 
:es,  social  clubs  —  to  make  contact 
mliil  1  volunteers  in  those  groups  and  to 
-1  them  to  assist  others  who  want  to 
■H\i  ce  lifestyle  changes,"  says  Thomas 
;rami  ater.  "We  want  to  teach  them  to  pay 
ntion  to  how  we  affect  each  other  in 
style  changes.  You  know,  vou  start 
Jevis  ?ing  and  everyone  else  will  kid  you 
lut  it,  or  you  stop  smoking  and  all 
pie  do  is  offer  you  cigarettes,  or  you 
ide  to  lose  some  weight  and  go  to  a 
ner  party  and  the  hostess  insists  you 
re  some  of  this  nice  dessert  she  made, 
don't  give  very  much  support  to 
)ple  who  are  trying  to  change,  yet 
ve  learned  to  react  that  way,"  Lasater 
s.  "There's  nothing  innately  neat 
jut  sugar  or  salt  —  our  behaviors  are 
learned." 

"What  vou  eat  has  very  much  to  do 
th  the  culture  in  which  you  were 
sed  and  the  people  with  whom  you 
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associate,"  Carleton  says.  "How  do  you 
change?  Well,  some  people  change  be- 
cause they  know  one  thing  is  better. 
Others  change  because  there  is  a  specif- 
ic need  for  them  to  (the  person  with 
high  blood  pressure  who  must  cut 
down  on  salt],  but  for  some  it  reallv  re- 
quires not  so  much  a  personal  change  as 
a  cultural  one.  There  are  some  cultures 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  eat  a  fast-food 
hamburger  every  day,  in  which  a  ham- 
burger and  fries  followed  bv  a  dairy 
dessert  and  topped  off  with  a  cigarette 
is  the  norm.  We  want  to  change  this  so 
that  cultures  esteem  an  apple  as  much 
as  a  fast-food  hamburger." 

"You're  really  asking  a  lot  of  a  per- 
son to  ask  him  to  change  his  lifestyle," 
says  Lasater,  "so  we  want  to  have  an 
impact  on  his  natural  support  systems 
—  his  job,  church,  neighborhood 
groups.  And  in  order  to  make  a  real 
change  in  norms,  it's  got  to  be  their  pro- 
gram." Thus,  through  trained  volun- 
teers in  a  whole  network  of  community 
groups,  Lasater  and  his  team  hope  to 
teach  people  to  take  advantage  of  each 


other  in  making  lifestvle  changes  —  to 
look  to  friends  and  neighbors  for  sup- 
port when  one  goes  on  a  diet,  stops 
smoking,  or  begins  to  exercise.  This  is 
the  best  wav,  thev  feel,  to  make 
changes  that  will  last. 

W'hen  Carleton  and  his  team 
were  casting  about  for  sites 
for  the  study,  thev  looked  for  a 
city  of  at  least  25,000  people  with  a  daily 
newspaper.  (Since  the  program  will  de- 
pend heavily  on  community  activity 
and  involvement,  thev  felt  the  media 
would  be  an  important  part  of  the  ef- 
fort.) In  Rhode  Island,  that  meant  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  or  Woonsocket. 
Providence  was  too  large,  they  decided, 
and  its  newspapers  and  television  sta- 
tions spill  out  over  the  whole  state,  thus 
reaching  people  not  included  in  the 
study's  target  area.  Instead  thev  chose 
Pawtucket,  mostly  because  the  Heart 
Health  Program  had  already  been  well 
established  at  The  Memorial  Hospital 
since  1977.  "This  is  the  dominant 
health-care  institution  of  the  commu- 
nity," they  wrote  in  the  grant  proposal, 
"an  institution  which  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  concerns  for  and  involvement 
with  the  community.  The  institution 
has  strong  programs  in  primary  health- 
care delivery,  in  primary-care  training, 
and  in  primary-care  research."  Paw- 
tucket has  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 72,000,  a  wide  diversity  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  majority  of  the  working 
population  is  employed  locally. 

Using  the  same  criteria — popu- 
lation size,  media,  health-care  system, 
proximity,  and  little  cross-over  of  em- 
ployment or  media  audience  —  they 
then  selected  a  comparison  city. 

Now  they  are  preparing  to  conduct 
a  baseline  study  in  each  city.  Drawing 
from  a  list  of  addresses  in  the  city,  they 
will  select  a  random  sample  of  1,600 
residents  in  each  city  and  then  perform 
a  "cardiovascular  risk  assessment"  — an 
interview  combined  with  physiological 
tests  —  on  each  person.  Then,  at  two- 
year  intervals,  the  staff  will  interview 
and  test  another  1,600  randomly  se- 
lected persons  to  see  if  the  program  is 
having  an  effect  on  the  general  heart 
health  of  Pawtucket.  Bv  next  fall  Lasater 
says  the  program  will  be  going  "full 
blast."  It  takes  a  while  to  change  a  cul- 
ture, of  course,  and  the  efficacy  of  the 
Pawtucket  Heart  Health  Program  may 
not  be  known  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  someday,  at  least  in  Pawtucket,  Big 
Mac  may  be  an  endangered  species. 
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SPORTS 

contnuicii 

\vhen  we  plaved  in  the  Ivv  champion- 
ships once  again,  this  time  we  had  Lisa 
Segbarth  reads'  to  make  a  contribution." 

The  Bruin  hooters  got  off  to  a  fast 
start  in  the  Ivv  tournev  held  at  Yale  bv 
blanking  Penn,  4-0.  Then  came  Har- 
vard, a  team  that  had  beaten  Brown 
seven  straight  times  since  women's  soc- 
cer was  started.  Through  the  first  half,  it 
looked  like  more  of  the  same  as  the 
Crimson  led,  1-0.  But  the  superblv 
trained  Brown  team  came  on  strong  in 
the  final  half.  Laura  Maciuika  '83  lofted 
in  a  40-foot  boot  with  the  wind  at  her 
back  to  tie  it  up,  and  then  Frances  Fusco 
'83  won  it  bv  racing  in  from  the  corner 
and  putting  a  short  chip-shot  past  the 
Crimson  goalie.  Alex  Smith  '84  of  San 
Francisco,  Brown's  netminder,  was 
brilliant  in  the  game  with  thirteen 
saves,  several  of  them  of  the  dramatic 
varietv  in  the  hectic  final  minutes  of  the 
contest. 

This  victory  put  Brown  into  the 
finals  against  undefeated  Princeton. 
Although  Brown  dominated  from  the 
start,  neither  team  could  score  and  the 
game  went  into  overtime.  Lisa  Segbarth 
hadn't  started,  but  Phil  Pincince  had 
heron  the  field  in  the  second  overtime. 
At  the  7:20  mark,  Lisa  dug  a  bounding 
ball  loose  from  the  tentative  grasp  of 
Tiger  goalie  Kelly  O'Dell  and  slid  it 
across  the  cage  to  Cameron  Tuttle  '84, 
who  drilled  it  home.  With  less  than  a 
minute  to  plav,  Segbarth  struck  again. 
From  her  left  wing  position  she  lofted  a 
cross  that  Tuttle  neatly  tucked  into  the 
crease,  giving  Brown  a  2-0  victory  and 
the  Ivy  title. 

"Lisa  was  on  the  field  when  we 
needed  her  this  year,"  Pincince  says. 
"When  you  get  into  overtime  in  a  cham- 
pionship game,  that's  when  experience 
counts."  She  ended  her  career  holding 
four  Brown  records:  most  goals,  game 
(five)  and  season  (21)  and  most  points, 
season  (24)  and  career  (48). 

Frances  Fusco  won  the  MVP  award 
for  the  Ivy  tourney  and  took  All-Ivy 
honors,  along  with  Michelle  Mosher 
'83. 

There  were  no  honors  or  awards 
for  Phil  Pincince.  There  should  be.  His 
four-year  record  at  Brown  is  43-14-3  and 
his  teams  play  smart,  aggressive  soccer, 
on  both  offense  and  defense.  The  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  the  point  where  he 
had  sixty-two  candidates  out  for  the 
team  this  fall. 


In  order  to  provide  post-season 
competition,  Pincince  organized  the 
first  women's  conference  soccer  playoff 
in  the  country  in  1978.  A  year  later,  as  a 
step  in  his  efforts  to  establish  an  AIAW 
National  Championship  in  soccer. 
Brown  was  host  for  the  first  Regional 
Soccer  Tournament. 

Phil  played  high  school  soccer  at 
Woonsocket  High,  where  he  captained 
the  team,  and  then  played  four  more 
years  at  Rhode  Island  College,  where 
he  again  served  as  captain.  Now,  four 
years  later,  he  has  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  East's  finest  coaches  of 
women's  soccer.  His  assistant  this  fall 
was  Sheila  Lewis,  a  Wheaton  alumna 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  Lewis  '64,  asso- 
ciate director  of  development  at  Brown. 

J.B. 

FOOTBALL: 

There  are  no  'off-days' 
for  John  Woodring 

As  Coach  John  Anderson  and  a  re- 
porter walked  off  the  football  practice 
field  in  early  September  of  1978,  a  large, 
raw-boned  athlete  fell  in  step.  He  car- 
ried his  shoes  in  his  left  hand,  ner- 
vously twirled  his  helmet  with  his  right, 
and  had  his  head  down.  He  seemed 
troubled,  wanted  to  talk,  but  was 
waiting  for  his  coach  to  open  the 
conversation. 

Anderson  obliged.  "How  do  you 
like  your  new  position  at  inside  line- 
backer?" he  asked.  "It  sure  is  different 
from  playing  the  outside,"  sophomore 
John  Woodring  replied  softly.  "Boy, 
they  come  at  you  from  all  directions  in 
there.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  hack  it."  As  the 
reporter  drifted  away,  Anderson  and 
Woodring  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
porch  of  the  Aldrich-Dexter  Field  House 
and  sat  down  on  a  shady  bench  for  a 
conversation  that  was  to  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  immediate  future  of 
Brown  football. 

John  Woodring  was  one  of  Brown's 
top  recruits  in  1977.  A  native  of  Erden- 
heim,  Pennsylvania,  he  captained 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball  at 
Springfield  High.  He  played  tight  end, 
linebacker,  and  returned  kickoffs  for  the 
football  team  and  was  named  to  the 
Coaches'  All-Suburban  team  in  both  his 
junior  and  senior  years. 

"We  knew  we  had  a  real  good  one 
when  we  recruited  Woodring,"  Ander- 
son says.  "We  switched  him  to  an  out- 
side linebacker  spot  for  his  freshman 
year.  You're  all  alone  out  there.  It's  a 


All-Ivy  John  Woodring. 

position  where  vou  can  reallv  shine  if 
you're  a  great  athlete.  Woodring  was 
just  sensational  that  freshman  vear  an 
we  had  every  intention  of  leaving  him 
at  that  spot." 

But  sometimes  the  best  laid  plans 
—  even  those  of  football  coaches  —  ca 
go  awry.  On  the  second  day  of  pre-ses 
son  drills  in  1978,  Co-Capt.  Neil  Jacob' 
an  inside  linebacker,  was  severely  in- 
jured and  lost  for  the  entire  season.  Ai 
derson  turned  to  John  Woodring. 

"One  of  the  reasons  we  made  an 
outside  linebacker  out  of  John  the  veai 
before  was  because  he  had  both  speed 
and  quickness,"  Anderson  says.  "At 
the  outside  position  he  had  pass  cov- 
erage responsibility  in  our  defensive 
alignment.  But  the  only  blockers  he  ha 
to  contend  with  were  those  coming 
right  at  him. 

"Life  is  much  more  complicated  f« 
an  inside  linebacker.  He  has  blockers 
coming  at  him  from  everv  direction  — 
the  center,  the  backside  tackle  or  guar< 
the  tight  end,  or  maybe  even  the  wing 
back.  To  draw  a  comparison  —  playing 
outside  linebacker  is  like  driving  on 
Route  95  at  2  a.m.,  while  playing  inside 
linebacker  is  like  driving  down  the  sam 
road  at  the  rush  hour." 

Anderson's  only  reser\'aticin  in 
moving  Woodring  to  the  inside  was  the 
he  was  a  sophomore.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  6'2",  220-pounder  qualified. 
"I  was  particularly  concerned  that 
John  might  get  burned  against  a  well- 
coached  team  like  Yale  in  our  opener,' 
Anderson  adds.  Woodring  did  get 
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;rned  that  day  as  the  wily  Carm  Cozza 
Yale  came  to  Providence  with  a  game 
n  that  called  for  a  series  of  mis-direc- 
n  plays  against  Woodring  and  his 
illow  sophomore  linebacker,  John 
assas.  Yale  won  the  game,  21-0,  and 
oodring,  for  one,  was  embarrassed. 
"Frankly,  it  was  a  nightmare  that 
ternoon,"  Woodring  remembers.  "All 
trough  pre-season  I  dreaded  that  1 
ouldn't  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ent  in  time  for  the  opener.  And  then 
1  have  my  worst  fears  confirmed  dur- 
ig  that  long  afternoon  against  Yale.  .  . 
at  Coach  Anderson  sat  down  with  me 
ne  morning  right  at  the  start  of  practice 
nd  told  me  that  I  had  the  size  and 
trength  to  fight  off  the  blockers  inside 
nd  the  speed  to  get  to  the  outside.  It 
/as  just  a  matter  of  time,  he  said.  But  I 
lure  didn't  impress  anyone  with  my 
performance  against  Yale." 

Maybe  not,  but  John  Woodring  has 
>een  impressing  the  fans,  the  opposi- 
ion,  and  the  pro  scouts  ever  since.  As  a 
ophomore  he  led  the  team  in  tackles 
vith  ninetv-four,  had  two  pass  inter- 
eptions,  including  one  that  he  ran  in 
or  a  touchdown  in  the  memorable  31- 
10  victory  over  Harvard,  and  estab- 
ished  himself  as  a  linebacker  in  the 
Tiold  of  some  of  Brown's  greats  — 
^dolph  Eckstein  '25,  John  McLaughry 
40,  and  Don  Warburton  '59. 

Woodring  was  even  more  impres- 
sive as  a  junior,  earning  first-team  selec- 
tion to  the  All-ECAC,  All-Ivy,  and  All- 
New  England  teams.  He  also  earned 
high  praise  from  his  coach:  "John  is  the 
■best  linebacker  I've  seen  in  mv  vears  in 
ithe  Ivy  League,  and  that  includes  Reg- 
gie Williams  of  Dartmouth,  who  is  now 
playing  in  the  National  Football  League, 
lohn  is  very  physical,  highly  intelligent, 
and  loves  to  play  the  game.  There  are 
'no  off-days  for  John  Woodring.  With 
him  there  is  no  such  thing  as  not  being 
'up'  for  a  game.  He  comes  to  play." 

There  was  a  feeling  in  the  Brown 
camp  last  summer  that  Co-Captain 
Woodring  would  be  a  legitimate  candi- 
date for  All-American  honors  this  fall. 
It's  probably  not  going  to  happen.  Says 
Anderson:  "This  was  John's  toughest 
year.  The  reasons  were  easy  to  find.  He 
didn't  have  a  quality  line  in  front  of 
him.  A  good  defensive  line  will  general- 
ly keep  the  blockers  away  from  your 
linebackers.  But  we  were  forced  to  start 
five  new  men  on  the  line  this  season, 
which  meant  that  Woodring  and 
Prassas  had  blockers  flying  at  them 
from  all  directions  on  almost  every  play. 


They  were  as  great  as  ever,  but  it  just 
wasn't  a  year  when  the  linemen  could 
slow  down  or  stand  up  a  runner  for  the 
linebacker  to  come  tearing  in  and  finish 
off.  Those  are  the  crowd-pleasing  plays, 
the  kind  that  make  you  an  Ail-Ameri- 
can. John  didn't  get  the  help  he  needed 
to  earn  sectional  or  national  honors." 
(At  press  time,  Woodring  had  been 
named  All-Ivy  and  All-New  England.) 

A  major  disappointment 

The  6-4  record  was  a  major  dis- 
appointment to  John  Anderson,  as  was 
the  team's  third-place  (4-3)  Ivy  League 
finish,  the  worst  since  1974.  Ironically, 
Brown  had  one  of  the  best  offensive 
teams  in  its  history  (a  total  offense  aver- 
age of  413.2  yards  per  game,  highest  in 
the  league  since  1973)  in  a  year  in  which 
the  defense  was  exceptionally  weak. 

To  be  in  contention  for  the  title. 
Brown  had  to  win  two  of  the  three 
"big"  games  on  the  schedule  —  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Dartmouth.  After  the 
slow  start  in  which  the  Bruins  lost  to 
Yale  and  Bucknell,  the  team  looked  im- 
pressive in  whipping  Princeton,  Penn 
(516  yards  in  total  offense),  Cornell,  and 
Holy  Cross.  Then  came  the  two  games 
that  could  make  or  break  the  season, 
and  they  both  went  right  down  to  the 
wire. 

Paying  the  price  for  a  lackluster  ef- 
fort. Brown  trailed  Harvard,  17-10,  be- 
fore putting  on  a  late  spurt  that  brought 
a  touchdown  and  a  chance  for  a  two- 
point  conversion  with  1:53  to  play.  The 
"winning"  plav  was  designed  beautiful- 
ly. Tight  end  Steve  Jordan  was  wide 
open  in  the  end  zone,  but  quarterback 
Larry  Carbone,  on  a  rollout  to  his  left, 
fired  a  low  pass  that  was  batted  to  the 
ground. 

That  left  Dartmouth,  where  a  vic- 
tory might  still  get  Brown  a  share  of  the 
Ivy  title  —  if  Harvard  could  beat  Yale  in 
The  Game.  Playing  with  almost  flawless 
execution  on  offense.  Brown  moved 
into  a  24-7  lead  with  8:02  left  in  the 
game.  The  near-capacity  Homecoming 
crowd  was  content,  but  not  for  long. 
Within  six  minutes,  the  Big  Green 
scored  three  touchdowns  to  pull  it  out 
of  the  fire,  28-24.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  season  was  over,  and  the 
final  two  games,  a  31-13  victory  over 
Columbia  in  New  York,  and  a  9-3  vic- 
tory over  Rhode  Island  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  just  served  to  make  it  official. 


Scoreboard 


(October  20  to  December  3) 

Football  (6-4) 

Harvard  17,  Brown  16 
Dartmouth  28,  Brown  24 
Brown  31,  Columbia  13 
Brown  9,  Rhode  Island  3 

Freshman  Football  (5-1) 

Harvard  9,  Brown  3 
Brown  45,  Army  IV  17 
Brown  21,  Dartmouth  0 
Brown  14,  Massachusetts  JV  0 

Men's  Soccer  (4-8-2) 

Harvard  4,  Brown  0 
Connecticut  3,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Dartmouth  1 
Columbia  2,  Brown  0 

Women's  Soccer  (11-4) 

Brown  4,  Penn  0 
Brown  2,  Harvard  1 
Brown  2,  Princeton  0 
Harvard  3,  Brown  1 
1st  Ivies 

Water  Polo  (16-9-1) 

New  York  A. C.  11,  Brown  4 
Brown  5,  Texas  A&M  0 
Brown  7,  Indiana  5 
Malibu  Waves  11,  Brown  6 
Bucknell  11,  Brown  5 
Brown  6,  Lovola  of  Chicago  5 
Brown  7,  Fordham  7 
Brown  16,  Yale  6 
Brown  7,  Harvard  3 
Brown  17,  MIT  5 
Brown  11,  Harvard  4 
Loyola  of  Chicago  10,  Brown  9 
Fordham  13,  Brown  12 
1st  New  Englands 

Field  Hockey  (1-10-3) 

Massachusetts  3,  Brown  1 
Brown  1,  Southern  Connecticut  1 
Connecticut  5,  Brown  0 
Dartmouth  4,  Brown  0 

Volleyball  (19-11) 

Brown  2,  Yale  1 
Penn  2,  Brown  0 
Cornell  2,  Brown  0 
Princeton  2,  Brown  0 
Brown  2,  Barnard  0 
Brown  2,  Harvard  0 
Brown  3,  Boston  College  0 

Men's  Hockey  (0-2-1) 

Harvard  5,  Brown  3 

Maine  9,  Brown  1 

Brown  4,  Boston  College  4 

Women's  Hockey  (1-1) 

Boston  College  4,  Brown  3 
Brown  16,  Weslevan  1 

Men's  Basketball  (0-2) 

Northeastern  89,  Brown  66 
Rhode  Island  70,  Brown  59 

Women's  Basketball  (1-2) 

Brown  57,  Fitchburg  41 
Bridgeport  85,  Brown  50 
Rhode  Island  95,  Brown  45 
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written  by  jay  Barry  and  Shyla  Spi 


"t  O       Gerald  Donovan.  New  RocheWe. 
JLSm       N.Y.,  recently  recalled  some  mem- 
ories of  his  classmate.  Bill  Sprackling.  who 
died  last  spring.  "About  thirty  years  after 
graduation,  1  happened  to  preside  at  a  busi- 
ness luncheon  which  included  some  big 
shots,  Sprack  among  them.  So,  I  called  on 
Sprack  for  a  few  words.  He  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  there  and  to  see  me  face-to-face,  as 
all  he  had  remembered  seeing  was  Dono- 
van's big  butt  back  when  he  was  quarterback 
and  1  was  the  center.  He  ended  by  saying 
that  face-to-face  1  wasn't  such  a  bad-looking 
guy  after  all.  Another  thing  about  Sprack," 
Gerry  continued  in  his  letter,  "was  that  he 
never  forgot  an  old  friend,  no  matter  what 
differences  they  might  have  in  their  social  or 
economic  climb.  On  one  of  Sprack's  visits  to 
New  York  we  \'isited  a  place  called  the  Gay 
Nineties,  and  there  we  saw,  as  the  piano 
player  near  the  door,  one  of  our  classmate 
dropouts.  Sprack  led  the  singing  around  the 
piano  that  night  and  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all.  1  know  that  the  piano  player  must  have 
gotten  a  boost  in  the  estimation  of  the 
proprietor." 

Last  July,  relatives  of  Mel  Pingree  and  his 
wife,  Etta,  gave  them  a  90th  birthday  party  at 
their  summer  home  in  Touisset  Point,  War- 
ren, R.I.  "There  were  eighty-five  guests, 
sixty-five  birthday  cards,  and  thirteen  cases 
of  flowers,"  Mel  writes.  "Some  of  the  guests 
came  from  such  distant  spots  as  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Maine."  Once  again,  Mel  at- 
tended all  of  the  weekly  football  movies  held 
at  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  Club- 
house this  fall.  His  address:  5  Catlin  Ave., 
Rumford,  R.l.  02916. 

"1  ^       A  memorial  service  was  held  in 
A.  J       Manning  Chapel  on  Sept.  25  for 
the  late  Wally  Snell,  who  died  last  summer. 
The  speakers  included  Richard  Goss,  dean  of 
biological  sciences  and  the  man  who  re- 
placed Wally  as  chairman  of  the  biology  de- 
partment; George  Church,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  biology  and  medicine;  and  John  Rowe 
Workman,  professor  of  classics.  Chaplain 
Charles  Baldwin  presided,  and  organist  Wil- 
liam Dinneen  concluded  the  service  by  play- 
ing an  appropriate  tune  for  Wally,  "Ever 
True  to  Brown   " 

O  ^       Lawrence  Whitcomh  reports  that  his 
^^m       oldest  grandchild,  Suzanne  P.  Keen 
'84,  is  attending  Brown.  Her  mother  is  Sarah 
W.  Keen  '58.  He  writes,  "This  makes  the 
fourth  member  of  the  family  at  Brown,  as  her 
uncle,  Howard  R.  Whitcomb.  is  class  of  '61 .  As 
for  myself,  life  goes  on  about  as  usual.  Ruth 
and  I  spend  five  months  up  here  in  jjeffer- 
son]  Maine  and  the  other  seven  in  Bethlehem 
(Pa. I"  Larry  is  retired  from  the  Lehigh  geol- 
ogy department. 


O  C        A  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  H. 
^\J       Mcrhouse  has  been  donated  to  the 
University  by  Hciraee  S.  Mazet  '26  of  Carmel, 
Calif.,  and  is  now  hanging  in  the  Medical 
Student  Lounge  in  Arnold  Biological  Labora- 
tory, where  the  administrative  offices  of 
Brown's  Program  in  Medicine  are  located.  Ty 
Morhouse  won  the  Silver  Star  in  World  War 
II  and  was,  for  more  than  two  years.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur's  personal  physician 
and  aide-de-camp.  He  was  ordered  to  leave 
Bataan  with  the  General  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur  by  submarine  for  the  long  trip  to  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Ty  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  Medical  School  and 
joined  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant  follow- 
ing internship  at  Bellevue  Hospital  and  vari- 
ous other  New  York  City  hospitals.  Horace 
Mazet,  a  prominent  freelance  writer  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  books,  was  a  long-time 
friend  of  General  Morhouse. 

^  O        Ruth  Allendorf  Breck,  Fort  Lauder- 
^m\J       dale,  Fla.,  has  written  a  compre- 
hensive geneology  of  the  Eddy  family,  which 
has  been  published  by  the  Eddy  Family 
Assn.  It  is  a  supplement  to  the  original  (1930) 
geneology  written  by  the  late  Ruth  Story 
Devereux  Eddy  '97,  '00  A.M.  Ruth  writes  that 
she  spent  eight  years  working  on  the  book, 
which  has  been  well  received. 

O  Q       Lou  Farber  was  one  of  eight  men  in- 
^mZf       ducted  into  the  Providence  Grid- 
iron Club  Hall  of  Fame  last  fall.  The  resident 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  was  a  starter  on  the  unde- 
feated Brown  Iron  Men  of  1926  and  later  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  football 
coaches  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  inter- 
scholastic  football  while  at  East  Providence 
High. 

The  class  extends  sympathy  to  \esiie  Gold 
Ossen  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Harry 
Ossen,  on  July  29.  He  practiced  law  for  fifty- 
one  years  and  was  corporation  counsel  for 
twenty-eight  years  in  Torrington,  Conn.  Jes- 
sie lives  at  270  Pineridge  Rd.,  Torrington 
06790. 

^'1         Lloyd  W.  Dennis,  Ir.,  who  is  retired, 
>J  A.       spends  his  summers  in  Whis- 
pering Pines,  N.C.,  and  his  winters  in  Boyn- 
ton  Beach,  Ariz, 

'^/l        Rowland  A.  Crowell,  Barao  de  S.  Mi- 
w^Tt       guel,  Portugal,  spent  part  of  Sep- 
tember in  Rhode  Island.  While  here  he  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  which  was  attended  by  Daniel  Earle 
and  his  wife,  Marian,  Marshall  Allan,  and  Al 
DeWitt.  Rowland  reports  that,  because  of 
surgery,  he  missed  a  major  reunion  in  1979 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  But  he  is  pledging 
to  be  at  the  next  one  in  1984. 


^/l       Plans  are  being  made  for  the  45th 
\J\J       reunion  of  the  men  of '36,  with 
President  jim  Whitcomb  setting  the  pace.  He 
started  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the  executivi 
committee  and  reunion  chairman  Al  Owen 
for  September  and  followed  that  with  a 
larger  meeting  in  October  to  solidify  plans. 
Working  with  Al  are  joe  Olney.  Gerry  Dunn, 
Bob  Kenyan,  Ernie  Wilks,  Jack  Despres.  and 
Eddie  Soferenko.  Get  thinking  45th  reunion 
now.  We  want  all  of  you  back  in  1981! 

Walter  G.  Barney,  North  Kingstown,  is 
back  in  Rhode  Island  and  has  formed  a  coiri 
mittee  to  work  on  our  class  gift  for  the  com- 
ing reunion.  This  gift  will  tie  in  directly  wit 
the  Brown  Fund  and  the  Capital  Gifts  pro- 
gram. Warren  Bubier,  Rumford,  is  sendnga; 
head  class  agent.  Dick  Pearce,  Cranston,  is 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  for 
our  reunion  this  spring.  He  reports  that  da 
officers  will  be  elected  at  our  business  meet' 
ing  on  Saturday,  May  30. 

'5  Q        Waldo  K.  Clarke,  New  London, 
\^\J       Conn.,  is  on  the  board  of  directoil 
of  Mitchell  College  in  New  London. 

Phyllis  Littman  Conoin,  Providence,  ami 
her  husband,  Jerry,  who  is  the  Internationa 
marketing  representative  for  the  Paramour 
Line,  a  greeting  card  company,  spend  a  lot 
time  traveling.  Last  year  they  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  in  one  trip,  and  this  past  wi 
ter  they  traveled  throughout  South  Americ. 
Phyllis  was  elected  to  achve  membership  in 
the  Providence  Art  Club  in  1979.  She  is  also 
an  associate  of  RISD  Museum  of  Art  and  ac 
as  a  docent  specializing  in  disadvantaged 
groups. 

Ewan  Watts  Fletcher,  Concord,  Mass.,  is 
retired  from  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. , 
but  continues  doing  consulting  work. 

SheneoodC.  Haskms,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
reports  that  he  is  "not  even  considering  red 
ing"  from  his  job  with  Kendall  Co.  in  Wal- 
pole,  Mass.  Gardening  is  his  hobby  and  sail 
ing  his  recreation. 

Dr.  Donald  Hawkins,  Rockport,  Maine,  i 
on  the  medical  staff  at  the  Veterans  Hospita 
in  Togus,  Maine.  He  continues  to  be  an  avid 
sailing  enthusiast. 

Mary  Purvis  Heller  and  her  husband, 
Tony,  have  moved  from  Bogota,  N.J.,  to 
Niantic,  Conn.  Tony  retired  in  June  1979. 
Mary  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Julie-Ann  Nursery  School  in  Niantic. 

Hosca  D.  Hyland,  Franklin,  Conn.,  work 
at  New  London  County  Mutual  Insurance. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  tax  assesscirs  and  is  ac- 
tive in  town  affairs  in  Franklin.  He  reports 
that  he  had  a  grand  trip  to  Switzerland  last 
year. 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Loverin;;.  Rumford,  R.L,  is 
chief  of  medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Pawtucket.R.L,  and  savs  he  is  not  thinking 
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0  etiring.  One  of  his  present  projects  is  to 
e'ourage  promising  young  people  to  apply 
f/ admission  to  Brown  and  then  help  them 
accepted. 

lohn Montgomery,  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
J;  received  his  master  of  science  degree  in 
( ;anizational  behavior  from  the  University 
crlartford's  Barney  School  of  Business  and 
Iblic  Administration.  He  is  second  vice 
r  'sident  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
iniesin  Hartford. 

Reevau  Novognni.  Brooklyn  Heights, 
I Y.,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Long  Island 
liiversitv  in  Brooklyn,  is  studying  for  an- 
iier  Ph.D.,  this  time  in  criminal  justice.  He 
i.1irecting  the  criminal  justice  effort  at  the 
uiversity. 

Karl  D.  Patterson  has  retired  and  is  living 
1  Indian  Point  in  Georgetown,  Maine.  Last 
ay  and  June,  Pat  took  a  six-week  trip  to 
andinavia  and  Vienna. 

Edward  Rich,  Lebanon,  Conn.,  the  "Bean 
ill  Whittler,"  is  carving  a  nameboard  for  the 
itrance  of  the  Lebanon  town  hall.  He  re- 
irts  that  because  the  town  hall  was  used  as 
;banon's  revolutionary  "war  office,"  he  in- 
nds  to  incorporate  crossed  muskets  in  color 
each  end  of  the  nameboard.  He  is  also 
irving  a  seventy-pound  "Three  Angels  of 
evelation"  for  a  Connecticut  church. 

Robert  E.  Riegler,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  is 
ill  very  active  in  his  family-owned  food 
recessing  business  but  is  beginning  to  think 
iriously  of  his  own  Shangri-La  in  Maine, 
,here  he  owns  a  home  and  cruising  boat. 

Donald  Steele,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  re- 
red  as  deputv  regional  director  of  the  Bos- 
jn  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
nd  now  does  management  consulting.  He 
■njoys  gardening  —  both  flowers  and  vege- 
ables.  He  writes  that  he  does  a  little  bit  of 
ailing  and  "cheers  for  Brown  hockey." 

Derek  Tubman,  Red  Hook,  N.Y.,  has  re- 
ired  from  his  job  as  a  municipal  adminis- 
rator,  but  is  still  an  assessor  for  the  town  of 
led  Hook. 

Curds  Brown  Watson,  Paris,  France,  re- 
-lorts  that  he  will  continue  to  live  in  Paris, 
indefinitely,  for  better  or  worse."  Before  his 
retirement  in  1977,  he  was  acting  chief  of  the 
ifellowship  division  of  UNESCO.  Before  join- 
ing UNESCO  in  1959  he  was  chairman  of  the 
English  department  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity in  Beirut  and  taught  at  Pierce  College  in 
Athens  and  the  University  of  Athens.  In  1960 
'he  published  a  book  entitled  Shakespeare  and 
the  Renaissance  Concept  of  Honor.  His  son  is 
teaching  English  at  Lycee  Forzuetis  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 
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Roy  E.  Hunt,  Armonk,  N.Y,  has 
joined  Spencer  Stuart  and  Associ- 
ates, a  multinational  executive  search  firm, 
as  vice  president  in  the  New  York  office.  He 
previously  was  a  managing  associate  in  the 
executive  recruiting  division  of  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton. 

David  Price,  Loudonville,  N.Y.,  the  re- 
tired vice  chancellor  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  has  returned  to  playing  com- 
petitive tennis.  He  reports  that  he  won  six 
events  and  was  runner-up  in  four  others  on 
the  senior  circuit.  A  former  captain  of  the 
Brown  tennis  team,  David  was  winner  of  the 
men's  55  doubles  and  runner-up  in  the  bO 
singles  in  the  Canadian  Nationals.  In  the 
Coral  Beach  Bermuda  Superseniors  Invita- 


tional, he  was  a  winner  in  the  60  singles,  the 
55  men's  doubles,  century  mixed  doubles, 
and  runner-up  in  the  55  singles. 

/I 'I        George  C.  Davis,  Hamburg,  N.Y., 
Tl  J.       has  retired  from  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  plant  in  South  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  he 
had  been  industrial  relations  superintendent 
since  1964.  He  has  been  active  in  Hamburg 
community  affairs  and  has  coached  Little 
League  baseball,  been  on  the  Village  Plan- 
ning Board,  and  been  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hamburg  District  School  Board. 

Riff!  A.  Doran,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  a  staff 
manager  for  training  at  New  England  Tele- 
phone in  Brockton,  Mass. 

A^       Bernard  E.  Bell,  the  retired  presi- 
TX^       dent  of  Milhender  Distributing 
Co.,  has  been  named  chairman  of  Hospice 
Care  of  Rhode  Island's  development  fund. 
He  is  the  past  president  of  Children's  Friend 
and  Service  and  has  been  involved  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  several  years. 

Leo  Dunn,  senior  partner  of  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Barron  &  Stadfeld,  has  been  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Advisory  Council  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

William  C.  Giles,  ]r. ,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Monarch  Life  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
is  treasurer  of  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame 
Corp.  This  fall.  Bill  served  as  chairman  of  the 
second  annual  Peach  Basket  Festival,  which 
was  climaxed  by  the  Tip-Off  Classic,  the  offi- 
cial opening  game  of  the  collegiate  season. 

/I  "^       Robert  W.  McCullough  served  as 
TIvJ       chairman  of  the  America's  Cup  Se- 
lection Committee  during  the  America's  Cup 
competition  off  Newport  last  summer.  The 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Col- 
lins Aikman  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

/I  C       ^^-  !<cranM.  Chobanian,  Belmont, 
tU       Mass.  is  an  internal  medicine  and 
cardiology  specialist  with  Cambridge  Medi- 
cal Associates  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He's  also 
affiliated  with  the  Boston  VA  Hospital, 
Mount  Auburn  (Mass.)  Memorial,  and 
Faulkner  Hospitals.  Dr.  Chobanian  occasion- 
ally travels  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra as  its  medical  director  and  physician. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Dresdale  is  an  internist  in 
Plainfield,  N.J. 

/I  ^       Frank  /.  Dclzio  has  been  appointed 
^O       vice  president-international  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  He  will  have  of- 
fices in  the  Pan  Am  Building  in  New  York 
City. 

/trj       johnK,  Burt- (Ph.D., '42  Sc.M.)  IS 
Tc  /         professor  of  psychology  at  Carle- 
ton  College  in  Northfield,  Minn. 

loseph  Patastak  is  executive  director  of  the 
Transit  Advertising  Assn.  in  New  York  City. 

Robert  T.  Ross,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa., 
is  director  of  continuing  professional  educa- 
tion at  Drexel  University  in  Philadelphia. 

/I  Q       Arthur  M.  Closson,  South  Whitehall 
TCO       Township,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  the  labor  and  construc- 
tion department  at  the  Bethlehem  plant  of 
Bethlehem  Steel.  He  had  been  assistant  su- 


perintendent. Earlier  this  year  he  finished  a 
term  on  the  South  Whitehall  Township  zon- 
ing hearing  board,  including  a  period  as  the 
board's  chairman. 

R.  Gordon  McGovern,  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
has  been  named  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  in  Camden,  N.J.  He  had  been  president 
of  Pepperidge  Farm,  a  subsidiary  of  Camp- 
bell, since  1968. 

/I  Q       Dr.  Max  King,  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
TI -/       has  been  named  chairman  of 
United  Hospital's  radiology  department  in 
Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Morier,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  is  a 
consulting  engineer  with  the  Energy  Man- 
agement division  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  Hartford. 

Wdliam  T.  Slick,  Jr. ,  senior  vice  president 
and  member  of  the  management  committee 
of  Exxon  U.S.A.,  in  Houston,  Texas,  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Achievement  in  Com- 
munications Award  presented  by  the  Hous- 
ton chapter  of  the  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators.  He  has  respon- 
sibility for  Exxon's  public  affairs  and  public 
relations  programs.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Brown. 

E%0       Anthony  Marshall,  former  U.S.  am- 
OV/       bassador  to  Kenya,  Trinidad,  To- 
bago, and  the  Malagasy  Republic,  spoke  on 
"The  Horn  of  Africa;  A  Political  Perspective" 
Oct.  9  at  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  Anthony 
joined  the  Foreign  Service  shortly  after  grad- 
uating from  Brown  and  served  at  various 
ports,  including  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Tur- 
key, until  1959,  when  he  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  African  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Co.  He  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  Malagasy  Republic  in  1969,  to  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  in  1971,  and  to  Kenya  in  1972. 
Since  1977,  he  has  been  a  consultant  with 
United  Technologies  and  Equator  Bank, 
Ltd . ,  and  co-director  of  the  Tucker, 
Anthony,  and  R.L.  Day  Global  Union  Bank. 

While  joe  Paterno  was  guiding  Penn  State 
to  another  outstanding  season  and  another 
post-season  bowl  appearance,  he  was  also 
involved  in  the  game  of  politics  as  chairman 
of  "Pennsylvania  Athletes  for  Reagan- 
Bush." 

C  "I  Sheldon  M.  Blazar  is  vice  president 
^  J.  for  finance  with  C.F.  Southern  Re- 
gion, Inc.  in  Dallas. 

George  Butstka,  Woonsocket,  R.L,  is  re- 
tired from  his  post  as  education  director  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
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Dr.  Ariitii  I'.  Chohiniaii.  professor  of 
medicine  and  director  of  the  Hypertension 
Specialized  Center  of  Research  and  the  U.S. 
Whitaker  Laboratories  for  Blood  Vessel  Re- 
search at  the  Boston  Uni\ersit\'  School  of 
Medicine,  recently  gave  a  program  at  the 
Central  Maine  Medical  Center  on  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  management  of  hypertension. 

Col.  £;vrc»  H.  Cnviw  is  staff  chaplain 
\vith  the  First  United  States  Army  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

Miiry  Ellen  Sullivan  Hanley,  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Karr,  Tuttle,  Koch,  Campbell, 
Mauer  c&  Morrow  in  Seattle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  chair  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation's standing  committee  on  legal  assist- 
ance for  military  personnel,  she  is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  the  position.  "I  look  forward 
to  the  duties  and  particularly  to  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  that  position  to  work  with 
militar\-  judge  advocates  on  our  common 
purpose  of  providing  quality  legal  assistance 
to  militan- personnel,"  she  said.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  have  two  children,  T.  Tim- 
othy and  Mary. 

Raymcmi  V.  Leonard  reports  that  "the 
Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  [for  which 
he  works  )  has  transferred  to  their  nuclear 
field  office  at  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in  Groton, 
Conn.,"  and  he  and  his  wife  have  moved 
from  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y.,  to  a  home  on  the 
Mystic  River  across  from  Mystic  Seaport. 

James  L.  McLiy  has  been  elected  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  for  Rea 
Magnet  Wire  Co.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  He  had 
been  general  manager  of  marketing. 

[T  O       lames  C.  Elder  Slidell,  La.,  is  techni- 
••J^       cal  manager  with  Litton  Data  Sys- 
tems in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Helen  McMalwn  Thomas,  Newtonville, 
Mass.,  is  the  assistant  superintendent  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  Newton  (Mass.)  school  depart- 
ment. For  the  last  seven  years  she  has  been 
principal  of  the  Cabot  Elementary  School  in 
Newton. 

C '2        Alfred  Bork  (Ph.D.,  'SOSc.M.),  is  di- 
^  k-/       rector  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Irvine  Educational  Technology  Center, 
where  he  is  exploring  the  uses  of  the  com- 
puter as  a  learning  aid. 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
Nancy  Williams  Henei^lian  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  William,  on  Aug.  14.  Her  son,  Mat- 
thew, 19,  is  a  sophomore  at  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Amanda,  14,  is  a  freshman 
at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.  Nancy  writes,  "Bill  (Columbia 
'50|  had  never  been  to  Brown  until  we  went 
to  celebrate  my  twenty-fifth  reunion,  but  he 
was  so  impressed  with  the  school  and  all  my 
old  friends  that  he  said  he  had  one  of  the  best 
weekends  he  could  ever  remember.  (Good 
taste,  wot?)  Lord,  what  a  blast." 

Mary  Crowley  Miilvey  (A.M.),  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  continues  to  work  as  director  of  a 
senior  citizens  employment  program  that  she 
started  in  1968,  and  to  teach  courses  on  aging 
and  retirement  at  URI. 

C/f        Sidney  /.  Shulins  has  been  pro- 
^^       moted  to  general  manager.  Oper- 
ations Programs  Division,  Operating  Policies 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  M.  Sloane,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  has 
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been  named  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  had  been  administrator  of  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center  since  1%9.  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital is  the  largest  center  for  the  treatment  of 
bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and  joint  disorders  in 
the  Southwest.  He  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  a 
freelance  writer,  have  one  daughter,  Alison. 

C  C       Arva  Roscnfcld  Clark,  Lexington, 
\J\J        Mass.,  was  recently  honored  at  the 
Simmons  College  Graduate  Program  in  Man- 
agement's sixth  commencement, 

Warren  F.  llclimaii  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  and  graduate  studies  at 
SUNY/Albany  in  August. 

lolin  Lau'son  is  assistant  to  the  director  of 
education  for  public  relations  at  Edgehill 
Newport,  a  comprehensive  alcoholism  treat- 
ment facility  in  Newport,  R.I.  From  1973  to 
1975,  John  was  president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Affiliate  of  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism. 

[Z /Z       Our  twenty-fifth  reunion  is  ap- 
^\J       proaching  rapidly.  Arrangements 
are  complete.  Besides  our  Friday  evening 
welcoming  reception  at  the  Faculty  Club  (re- 
union headquarters)  and  buffet  at  the  List 
Art  Center,  there  will  be  our  own  25th  Semi- 
nar Saturday  morning  at  the  Grant  Recital 
Hall;  our  class  dinner  Saturday  evening,  the 
highlight  of  the  weekend;  and  a  tour  on  Sun- 
day to  include  a  lobster  bake  at  Hammer- 
smith Farm  in  Newport. 

Other  favorites,  of  course,  will  be  the 
Campus  Dance,  Pops  Concert,  and  Sunday 
evening's  "Brown  Downtown,"  a  buffet  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  followed  by  a  concert  at 
the  newly  refurbished  Ocean  State  Theater. 
And,  on  Monday,  there's  our  traditional 
march  down  the  hill. 

The  reunion  committee  is  co-chaired  by 
Art  Love  and  jiidy  Ga\;iwn  Davidson.  Twenty- 
fifth  reunion  gift  co-chairmen  are  loci  Davis 
and  Rita  Allmnesc  Simoiietti.  Others  on  the 
committee  are  Jack  Brincr,  Mar^c  Jackson 
Chambers,  Peter  Cornin\>,  Bill  Crooks,  Bill  Cro- 
nin,  John  Culler,  Dick  Dana,  Maun/  Davitt,  jack 
Delhat^en,  Jim  Demiind,  John  Donaldson.  Mar\;c 
lenckes  Everett,  Dazzcl  Devoc  Gidley,  Brad 
Greer,  BobHalkyard,  Carol  Jordan  Hannllon. 
Leiv  Horowitz,  Dotty  Mancini  LaEond.  Elizabeth 
Morse  Lucas,  KcnMorley.  Barbara  Frucliauf 
Bristol,  Tish  Casey  Radulsky.  CliU  Ridlci/,  Sally 
Shaw  Randall,  jini  Ro^^^crs,  and  Roxcr  Williams. 
You'll  be  hearing  from  us  regularly,  so 
start  your  planning  now  to  return  to  "the 
Hill"  next  year.  This  is  the  big  one  —  our 
25th. 

Edwin  H.  Kric;,;,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  has 
been  named  engineering  site  manager  at  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  of  Union 
Carbide's  Nuclear  Division. 

Robert  Emmctt  McCarthy  is  living  in 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  His  address:  c/o  SIBC 
P.O.  Box  3533,  Riyadh. 

Vit  Piscuskas  is  now  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year  at  Northfield  Mount  Hermon,  a  private 
school  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts. 
He  teaches  math  and  coaches  football,  hock- 
ey, and  tennis.  Vit's  wife,  Barbara  Perrino  Pis- 
cuskas, is  a  librarian  at  the  school. 

Gerald  F.  Smith  (Ph.D.)  has  become  act- 
ing director  of  the  Center  for  the  Application 
of  Mathematics  at  Lehigh  University  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa   He  is  a  professor  of  mechanics  at 


the  center.  i 

Hilton  Miller  Weiss  and  Kim  Marie  I 
Touchette  were  married  Aug.  3  in  Middle-j 
town,  Conn.,  and  are  living  in  Middletowl 
and  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Hilton  i 
ceived  his  master's  from  the  University  of  I 
Vermont  in  1957,  his  doctorate  from  Rutgt, 
in  1961,  and  is  professor  of  chemistrv  at  Be 
College  and  a  consultant  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Kim  graduated  from  Bard  in  1977  anc 
a  doctoral  candidate  at  Weslevan  Universi 

C  ^  Martin  bum  has  been  named  re- 
wJ  /  gional  vice  president  of  Prudent 
Insurance  Company's  corporate  finance  d( 
partment  in  Chicago.  He  had  been  general 
manager  of  Prudential's  Northeastern  Hor 
Office's  corporate  finance  department  and 
lived  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Otis  Shao  (Ph.D.),  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles 
and  former  executive  director  of  the  Weste 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  is  via 
president  and  dean  of  academic  affairs  at  V 
ward  Oahu's  Hawaii  Loa  College.  He  said 
an  interview,  "Sooner  or  later  in  life  you 
have  to  take  stock  of  what  you  like  to  do, 
what  you  feel  is  important  and  challenging 
and  that  has  led  to  Hawaii  Loa,"  a  small  lib 
eral  arts  college. 

CO       Robert  E.  Lee  has  been  appointed 
w^O       president  of  Maul  Technology 
Corp.'s  IGW-lndianapolis  operations.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  firm's  Indiana 
Gear  Works  and  BNP  Nuclear  Products 
divisions. 

Warren  C.  "Chuck"  Martinson,  West  Pal 
Beach,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  property 
manager  in  charge  of  rentals  for  Wellingtor 
Realty  of  Florida. 

fhomas  L.  Moses  HI  and  Julianne  Seiler 
were  married  last  summer  in  Stokesay 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  are  living  in  Reading,  Pa., 
where  he  is  director  of  public  relations  at 
Reading  Area  Community  College.  She  is  ei 
rolled  in  the  graduate  program  at  Ship- 
pensburg  State  College  and  is  employed  by 
Wernersville  State  Hospital  as  a  social 
worker. 

CQ       John  P.  Hansen,  Houston,  Te.xas, 
»-'  ^       has  been  named  to  the  board  of  di 
rectors  of  Houston  National  Bank.  He  en- 
tered the  development  industn-  in  Houston 
in  1971. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  Kinlcy  and  Judith  L\diard 
Luhn  were  married  Aug.  1  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  where  they  are  living.  He  is  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  in  private  practice  in  Brattle- 
boro, and  she  is  director  of  nursing  at  Brattle 
boro  Memorial  Hospital. 

lonathan  A.  Topham.  Redding,  Conn., 
has  been  named  chief  operating  officer  of 
Citytrust  of  Bridgeport.  He  is  a  former  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  bank. 

^O        fif^'itard  V.  Buonanno.  Jr.,  Provi- 
V/Vf       dence,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  Moses  Brown 
School  in  Providence. 

Garrett  B.  Hunter.  East  Greenwich,  R  I., 
was  recently  promoted  to  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
National  Bank  and  has  responsibility  for 
managing  the  New  England  banking  depart- 


.t,  which  includes  marketing  efforts  for 
'■'*'*  Imercial  business,  commercial  finance, 

orate  real  estate,  and  equipment  financ- 

in  New  England. 
■Hilton-    £.  Clark  Mnyo  III  is  a  professor  of  English 
■■'"(ill  lalifornia  State  College  at  San  Bernardino. 

'JiiH  'I        The  reunion  committee  for  the 
"niiiii.    A       Pembroke  Class  of  1961  met  on 
"Won,  3t.  30.  Those  attending  were  Reunion 
'■•"aiK  airman  lane  Arcaro  Scola,  Jeanne  Bourf^ault 
-»neisj  ei/.  Siisi!"  Tallcfson  Wihcn.  and  Ehime  Ichii- 

t'Woliwhoiinn.  The  events  for  the  three-day 
Nre-  lekend,  plus  their  location,  were  dis- 
Pnidnii  5sed.  We  hope  vou  will  save  the  dates  May 
"inteJi  -June  1.  You  will  be  hearing  from  us 
itntii  ortly. 

emHoi     Nicholas  B.  Wilhmi,  who  is  with  Contain- 
tnland  Corp.  of  America,  has  been  promoted 

jm  general  sales  manager  of  national  ac- 
'presi-  unts  in  New  York  City  to  general  manager 
mlts  the  Boston  folding  carton  plant  in  Med- 
'IVeste  rd,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife,  Betsy,  are  living 
•.isiiti  Weston,  Mass. 

ie«i(i  lO       Margaret  Thompson  Cooper,  Iowa 
;(ii,    J^       City,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  su- 
iiJii,   jrvisor  of  the  Grant  Wood  Area  Education 
ersiM  gency's  social  work  program  in  Cedar 
wlliid  apids.  She  had  been  a  school  social  worker 
I  the  program.  She  is  also  the  former  direc- 
)r  of  Youth  Homes  Inc.,  in  Iowa  City,  which 
iin;e(i  icludes  the  Youth  Emergency  Shelter,  the 
osv    )wa  City  Girls  Group  Home,  and  the  John- 
■  He  on  County  Boys  Group  Home. 
m         Deborah  Young  Detering,  Ontario,  Oreg., 
Is     i  a  homemaker  and  foster  mother. 

Ronald  DiPippo  and  Eileen  Mary  Avelar 
iifjl  vere  married  Aug.  2.  He  is  a  professor  of 
nechanical  engineering  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University.  She  is  a  graduate 
)f  SMU  and  URl  and  is  a  mechanical  engi- 
leer  with  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 
brp.  in  Boston. 

Kenneth  E.  Hogberg,  senior  vice  president 
jf  Citizens  Savings  Bank  in  Providence,  was 
,ei  re-elected  in  September  as  a  director  of  the 
New  England  Automated  Clearing  House 
Assn.  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  W.  Rohbins,  North  Whitefield, 
Maine,  is  doing  a  study  of  alternative  educa- 
tion and  in-school  programs  for  disaffected 
students  for  the  Maine  Department  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Services.  His  interest  in 
disaffected  students  is  an  outgrowth  of  his 
work  with  the  Wiscasset  High  School  Pupil 
Evaluation  Team,  which  encountered  a  num- 
ber of  students  who  had  the  ability  to  do 
school  work,  but  were  uninterested  in  doing 
so. 


/T  ^       William  R.  Caroselli,  partner  in  the 
OO       law  firm  of  McArdle,  Caroselli, 
Spagnolli  and  Beachler  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa . , 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  at  its  re- 
cent convention. 

Richard  E.  Carabedian,  Paradise  Valley, 
Ariz.,  is  vice  president  for  marketing  with 
Armour-Dial  Co.,  in  Phoenix. 

Comdr.  James  B.  Greene,  jr.,  USN,  is  com- 
manding officer  of  the  frigate  USS  Barbey, 
homeported  in  San  Diego.  He  returned  in 
August  from  a  deployment  that  took  the  ship 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  western  Pacific. 

loanna  E.  Rapf  {'73  Ph.D.)  reports  that 
she  has  been  granted  tenure  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  English  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa and  awarded  a  sabbatical  leave  for  this 
academic  year.  She  is  a  visiting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  drama  for  the  winter  term  at  Dart- 
mouth and  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City 
in  the  fall.  Her  son,  Alexander  Eaton,  is  4. 

£L/\        Michael  A.  Broomfield  has  been 
Ori       named  assistant  general  counsel  at 
Columbia  Pictures  Industries  in  New  York 
City.  He  had  been  associated  with  Fried, 
Frank,  Harris,  Schriver  &  Jacobson  prior  to 
joining  Columbia.  He  and  his  wife,  Pamela, 
and  their  children,  Jeremy,  5,  and  Amanda, 
2,  live  in  Manhattan. 

David  L.  Feinsteni  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
puter science  department  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama  in  Mobile. 

lohn  S.  Hoover,  who  has  been  with 
EG&G  Sealol  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  custom  divi- 
sion and  been  elected  a  vice  president  of 
EG&G  Rotron  in  Woodstock,  N.Y.  Rotron 
specializes  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
air  movers  to  meet  stringent  military  aero- 
space high  reliability  specifications. 

Heinz  D.  Osteite  {Ph.D.),  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German  at  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  special  lec- 
ture on  Aug.  29  in  the  theater  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  Cultural  Center,  as  part  of  a 
series  entitled  "America's  Ethnic  Heritage." 
Richard  C.  Tremaglw,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
reports  that  he  has  his  own  architectural 
practice  based  in  Cambridge  and  numbers 
among  his  completed  projects  residential, 
educational,  and  commercial  buildings,  with 
special  emphasis  on  a  design-build  process. 
Since  1976  he  has  been  an  adjunct  professor 
in  the  department  of  architecture  at  MIT. 
Mania  Waldner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a 
programmer  designer  for  AT&T  Long  Lines 
in  Cincinnati.  She  reports  that  her  daughter, 
Lauren  Korn,  6,  has  started  school,  and  her 
son,  Daniel  Korn,  9,  is  attending  the  School 
for  Creative  &  Performing  Arts  of  Cincin- 
nati's public  schools.  Maida  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  Cincinnati-area  Mensa  Gifted 
Children  Coordinator. 

/^  C        Robert  W.  Allison  is  an  assistant 
O  J       professor  of  religion  at  Bates  Col- 
lege for  the  1980-81  academic  year.  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  is  a  specialist  in  the  New  Testament  and 
early  Christian  literature. 

Margaret  Dobbie,  Ashland,  N.H.,  who  re- 
signed last  year  as  a  fourth-grade  teacher  at 
Union-Sanborn  School,  is  teaching  eighth- 
grade  language  arts  at  Winnisquam  Regional 
Middle  School  this  year. 

Morton  Ehrlich  (Ph.D.),  Miami,  Fla.,  is 
senior  vice  president  for  planning  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Eastern 
Airlines. 

Donald  F.  Roth  is  the  managing  director 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. He  was  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Austin  (Texas)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Leiand  K.  Shirely  (Ph.D.),  associate  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  mechanics  at  Michigan 
Technological  University  in  Houghton, 
Mich.,  has  taken  on  additional  duties  as 
associate  dean  of  graduate  studies. 

Deborah  Allen  Thomas  and  Gordon  A. 
Thomas,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  report  that  she  is 


an  assistant  professor  at  Villanova  Univer- 
sity, and  he  is  a  member  of  the  technical  staff 
at  Bell  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

/T /T       AckUy  E.  Blocher  has  been  pro- 
OO       moted  to  director  of  marketing  for 
roofing  products  by  CertainTeed  Corp.  in 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  He  and  his  wife,  Sandra, 
live  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

James  C.  Lyons  III,  who  has  been  director 
of  security  at  Brown  for  the  last  six  years,  be- 
came head  of  security  at  Swarthmore  College 
Oct.  1. 

Dr.  Kathleen  M.  McCarten,  Framingham,. 
Mass.,  is  a  pediatric  radiologist  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston. 

John  A.  McDonnell  has  moved  to  the 
Washington,  DC,  area,  where  he  is  work- 
ing as  an  analyst  on  Soviet  military-political 
affairs  for  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Olewiler  (A.M.)  re- 
ceived his  master  of  divinity  degree  from 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary  in  May,  and  is 
the  pastor  of  the  Northumberland  Charge 
(Afton  and  Fairfields  United  Methodist 
Churches)  in  Burgess,  Va. 

Carol  A.  Sicbaldi  (M.A.T.),  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  an  English  teacher  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

/T  ^       Peter  C.  Bedard,  Providence,  has 
O  /         been  promoted  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  of  vice  president/editorial  serv- 
ices at  Creamer  Dickson  Basford/New  Eng- 
land, the  region's  largest  public  relations 
firm.  He  was  previously  vice  president  and 
group  manager. 

Ned  B.  Bromberg,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  a 
systems  analysis  engineer  with  GE's  Medical 
Systems  Division  in  Milwaukee. 

David  Cranmer  has  completed  his  latest 
book,  a  study  of  the  education  systems  in 
southern  Africa,  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  the  director  of  international 
student  services  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  book  was  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and 
Admissions  Officers.  He  is  living  in  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  where  he  is  a  trans- 
lations consultant  with  the  United  Bible 
Societies.  His  address:  P.O.  Box  74,  Magbu- 
raka.  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 

Alfred  S.  Forsyth,  Ir.,  is  an  instructional 
developer  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  m 
Richmond. 

Michael  ].  Hutter,  Jr.,  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  Union  University/Albany  (N.Y.) 
Law  School  and  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York  State  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission. 

William  C.  Mattheu's  received  his  J.D.  de- 
gree from  Western  State  University  College 
of  Law  in  Fullerton,  Calif. ,  last  June.  He  has 
changed  his  last  name  from  Muenchinger. 

Kay  Shibley,  Annandale,  Va.,  reports  the 
birth  of  Stephen  Shibley  Francis  on  Sept.  15. 
She  and  her  husband,  Paul  Francis,  have  a 
daughter,  Lisa,  soon  to  be  2. 

]udith  Sockitt  Silverman  is  a  computer  pro- 
grammer. She  and  her  husband,  Harvey  F. 
Silverman  (see  '71),  live  in  East  Greenwich, 
R.l. 

lohn  White  II.  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Fla., 
is  an  attornev  with  Smathers  &  Thompson  in 
West  Palm  Beach. 

Ricker  E.  Winsor,  Providence,  is  editor 
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and  vice  president  ot  Matrix  Publishing  in 
Proxidence. 

f^Q       5/it'i7rt  Kline  Fifrr  is  one  of  six  current 
\J\J       international  affairs  fellows  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York 
City  and  is  spending  her  fellowship  in  resi- 
dence at  the  Council  and  in  Washington.  A 
visiting  professor  this  year  at  the  VVoodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs at  Princeton,  she  has  served  since  1978 
as  the  executive  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Resource  Man- 
agement staff. 

Paul  C.  Hans.  Chesterfield,  Mo.,  is  cor- 
porate manager  of  commercial  business  de- 
velopment at  General  Dynamics  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

lames  L.  Lennan,  New  York  City,  reports 
that  since  late  1979  he  has  been  director  of 
the  Newark  (N.J.)  Teacher  Center,  a  major 
staff  and  curriculum  development  program 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. It  ser\-es  6,000  teachers,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  Newark.  He  writes,  "The  opportu- 
nity and  challenge  of  attempting  to  build  a 
new  progressive  institution  in  one  of  the 
Northeast's  more  depressed  cities  has  been 
the  most  significant  of  my  career.  My  wife, 
Terr\-,  and  I  moved  into  a  loft  on  Perry  Street 
(in  Manhattan]  in  the  middle  of  last  winter 
and  have  been  hard  at  work  all  year  in  bring- 
ing it  into  an  attractive  and  livable  condition. 
We  expect  to  have  it  nearly  complete  by  the 
end  of  this  year." 

William  Malteson  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president/management  super- 
visor of  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors,  Cosmo- 
pulos,  a  Boston  advertising  agency. 

Eleanor  T.  Mij^liore  and  Dr.  Patrick  Mig- 
liore  are  living  in  Austin,  Texas,  where  he'  is 
an  orthodontist,  and  she  is  director  of  a  grant 
with  Austin  Evaluation  Center. 

lames  K.  Rcynhout,  Coon  Rapids,  Minn., 
is  an  associate  professor  of  biology  at  Bethel 
College  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C\Ck       Richard  £.  Feinherg  is  this  year  one 
\J^       of  six  international  affairs  fellows 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  spending  his  fellowship  in 
Washington  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  in  residence  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Recipient  in 
1978  of  a  Ph.D.  from  Stanford,  he  was  a 
member  from  1977  until  this  year  of  the  pol- 
icy planning  staff  at  the  Department  of  State, 
where  he  was  an  advisor  on  Latin  American 
and  international  financial  matters. 

Dr.  Mark  S.  Hochherg,  chief  resident  in 
cardiac  surgery  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  finishes  his  training  there  this 
month  and  then  will  spend  six  months  as 
cardiac  chief  resident  at  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  He  writes,  "It  has  been  elev- 
en years  of  medical  training  since  leaving 
Brown.  With  the  arrival  of  our  first  child, 
Alyssa,  in  July,  my  father-in-law  is  impatient 
to  know  if  1  will  ever  be  able  to  support  my 
family.  Faith  continues  to  thrive  as  an  associ- 
ate at  Ropes  &  Gray  in  Boston." 

William  S.  Latham  is  a  personnel  special- 
ist with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment in  Los  Angeles. 

Nick  Litchfield,  Camden,  Maine,  is  head 
of  the  brokerage  division  of  Great  Bay  Ma- 
rine in  Newington,  N.H.  A  serious  sailor  for 
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the  past  ten  years,  he  recently  returned  from 
a  four-year  circumnavigation  of  the  wodd 
with  his  wife,  Nancy  lahn  Litchfield  '70. 

Michael  E.  Parker.  La  Canada,  Calif.,  is  an 
advertising  account  manager  with  Sports 
Illustrated  in  Los  Angeles. 

David  Scoff,  Jr..  Owensboro,  Ky.,  is  asso- 
ciate general  chairman  of  the  1980  United 
Way  appeal  in  Daviess  County.  He  is  vice 
president  and  cashier  of  Owensboro  Nation- 
al Bank,  a  member  of  the  United  Way's  board 
of  directors,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Owensboro-Daviess  County  Industrial 
Foundation. 

Roger  Sherman  and  Melinda  Ferguson 
were  married  July  5  by  the  Rev.  William 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.,  in  Christ  Chapel  of  The 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City,  Roger  is 
deputy  director  of  programs  and  policy  anal- 
ysis of  the  Brookdale  Center  on  Aging  of 
Hunter  College  in  New  York  City.  The 
couple  is  living  at  519  W.  121st.  St.,  New 
York  City  10027. 

'rri       Dr.  Herbert  S.  Chase,  ]r. .  is  an  in- 
/  \J       structor  in  clinical  medicine  at  Co- 
lumbia College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City. 

Lt.  (■\'^.)  Lucie- Anne  Yvonne  Dionnc  and 
Lt.  Andrew  Arnold  Thomas  were  married 
Aug.  17  and  are  living  in  Newport,  R.I., 
where  they  are  both  in  the  Navy  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps.  Lucie-Anne  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  England  School  of  Law 
this  year.  Cynthia  T.  Halm  '71  Ph.D.  was  ma- 
tron of  honor  at  the  wedding. 

George  L.  Farella,  Longmeadow,  Mass., 
has  been  promoted  to  manager,  group  sys- 
tems with  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Kate  Fleisher  and  C.  David  Hilburn  were 
married  last  April  27  in  Sudbury,  Mass. ,  and 
are  living  in  Brookline,  Mass.  She  is  a  CETA 
co-ordinator  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston. 

Mi/ung  Woo  Lee  (Ph.D.),  North  Augusta, 
S.C,  is  a  research  chemist  with  DuPont's 
Savannah  River  Laboratory  in  Aiken,  S.C. 
Christine  Su'enk  Love,  Portsmouth,  R.I., 
has  been  named  director  of  the  Middletown 
Public  Library.  She  received  her  master's  in 
library  science  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1974  and  was  se- 
lected to  participate  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Intern  Program.  Chris  had  been  associ- 
ate director  of  alumni  relations  at  Brown,  a 
position  she  left  in  1979  to  become  special  as- 
sistant for  alumni  affairs  at  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University. 

Keith  Morion  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
government  and  foreign  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  Chariottesville. 

Dr.  William  B.  OIney  is  a  cardiologist  in 
Rochester,  N.H. 

lack  Roice  (Ph.D.)  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  surface  physics  research  depart- 
ment at  Bell  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

Carol  Zarrow  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Gary  Memorial  Library  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
She  had  been  assistant  branch  librarian  at  the 
Coolidge  Corner  Branch  of  the  Brookline 
Public  Library.  She  and  her  husband,  Mark, 
a  Worcester  attorney,  live  in  Stow. 

'7'!        lennifer  Hess  Asher  graduated  from 
/  JL       Villanova  University  School  of  Law 
in  1978  and  has  since  been  an  associate  with 


Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll  of 
Philadelphia. 

Rebecca  G.  Barnes,  Bainbridge  Island, 
Wash.,  is  an  architectural  designer  and  dra 
er  with  Jones  &  Jones  in  Seattle. 

Dr.  FrederikC.  David,  Santa  Rosa,  Calil 
reports  that  he  is  an  "associate  radiation  on 
cologist  in  private  practice  in  the  wine  coup 
try  of  California." 

Rick  Gaskins  and  Carol  Paskin  Caskins 
('74),  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  report  the  birth  ol 
Jennifer  Michelle  on  July  3. 

Dr.  Patricia  Gerbarg  and  Nelson  Bras!o\- 
of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. ,  announce  thi 
birth  of  their  daughter,  Laura  Heather  Bras 
low,  on  Feb.  29. 

Colin  E.  Hackett  (Ph.D.)  is  a  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  Sandia  National  Labor, 
tories  in  Livermore,  Calif. 

Dr.  Ralph  Hoffman,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine  in  the  department  of  psychiatry  ai 
the  Yale  Psychiatric  Institute. 

Cathy  Login  Jrade  (A.M.,  '74  Ph.D.), 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese at  Indiana  University  in  Bloomington 
Dr.  Susan  Collins  Loken  (Ph.D.)  received 
her  MD.  degree  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  June  and, 
is  a  resident  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  ati 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Medical  Center. 

Richard  A.  Martin  and  Jillian  Elisabeth 
Atwood  were  married  Aug.  9  in  Bloomfield,i 
Conn.  He  is  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  th 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  She  gradu- 
ated this  year  from  the  New  York  Universit) 
School  of  Law,  where  she  was  administrativ 
editor  of  the  Moot  Court  Board. 

Susan  Gibson  Mikos  ('75  A.M.)  and 
Michael  /.  Mikos  (see  '77)  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Ann  Elizabeth,  July  31.  They 
are  living  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dr.  lose  Peraza  has  joined  the  medical 
staff  at  Mount  Ascutney  Hospital  and  HealtJ 
Center  in  Hartland,  Vt.',  and  will  also  have 
offices  in  Claremont,  N.H.,  and  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.  This  updates  a  class  note  in  the 
November  issue. 

Ronald  Quirk  (Ph.D.,  '66  A.M.)  has  been- 
promoted  from  associate  professor  to  profes- 
sor of  modern  languages  at  Quinnipiac  Col- 
lege in  Hamden,Conn.  The  Trinity  College 
graduate  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  Bristol,  Conn. 

Alan  £.  Reider  has  become  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner, 
Plotfkin  &  Kahn  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
had  formerly  been  with  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

/.  leffery  Reinke,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  the 
manager  of  management  science  for  Whirl- 
pool Corp.  Jeff  and  Kathy  have  three  boys: 
Justin,  5,  Jeremy,  3,  and  Jesse,  almost  1. 

Harvey  F.  Silverman  {Ph.D.,  '68Sc.M.)is 
a  professor  of  engineering  at  Brown.  He  and 
his  wife,  Judith  Sockut  Silverman  (see  '67),  live 
in  East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Martin  £.  Stachlin  has  been  named  vice 
president  in  the  group  and  special  plans  divi- 
sion of  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Nan  McCowan  Sumner  {A.M.)  is  teaching 
courses  in  American  literature  and  histor\-  at 
Hawaii  Loa  College,  in  Kaneohe,  Havvaii! 
She  is  completing  her  doctorate  in  American 
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civilization  at  Brown  as  well.  Hawaii  Loa  was 
founded  in  1%3  b\'  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  emphasizes  multi-cultural 
programs. 

Dr.  Man-in  S.  Wasser.  Cranston,  R.I.,  is 
in  the  private  practice  of  pediatrics  in  Crans- 
ton. He  and  his  wife,  Eleanor,  report  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  Rachel  Debra,  Sept 
12. 

^^y       Richard  S.  Bcfkey  is  a  second-year 
/  ^       law  student  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Laiv 
Rei'irw. 

Robert  M.  Ciitasanfo,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  is 
an  insurance  manager  with  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines  in  San  Diego. 

Carl  \'.  De  Siimvie  is  a  salesman  with 
New  England  Egg  Service  in  Providence. 

Michael  Domian  and  his  wife,  Maureen 
Gallagher  Dcnelan,  have  moved  to  the  Chi- 
cago area  from  New  Orleans.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  had  been  general  manager  of 
Riverway  Harbor  Service,  a  river  towboat 
and  barge  operation,  and  Maureen  was  art 
director  for  WYES-TV  in  New  Orleans.  Their 
son,  Andrew  Joseph,  was  born  March  28. 
Michael  is  now  sales  manager  for  Powerway 
Inc.,  which  specializes  in  marketing  heavy 
diesel  power  systems.  Maureen  is  caring  for 
Andrew  and  doing  freelance  graphic  design. 

Dr.  Peter  A.  Feinstem  ('74M.M.Sc.,  75 
M.D.)  was  one  of  two  doctors  who  presented 
a  community  sports  medicine  symposium  in 
September  at  Arden  Hill  Hospital  in  Goshen, 
N.Y.  He  practices  orthopedic  surgery  in 
Goshen. 

Michael  G.  Flynn  is  enrolled  at  the  Ameri- 
can Graduate  School  of  International  Man- 
agement in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Mant  leuvtt  Fulton  (A.M.)  and  William 
H.  McClure  were  married  Sept.  1  in  Bristol, 
R.I.,  and  are  living  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mary, 
an  alumna  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  San  Diego  School  District,  and 
her  husband  is  with  the  Teledvne  Ryan  Elec- 
tronics Co. 

Barbara  Kennedy  Gihhs  has  been  appoint- 
ed acting  director  of  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Art 
Assn. 

Dr.  Har-oey  L.  Kaufman,  Bensalem,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  active  staff  of  fam- 
ily practice  with  the  West  Jersey  Hospital 
System.  He  served  his  residencies  at  Jeffer- 
son University  Hospital  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  Philadelphia. 

Bruce  Harlling  Mann  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Herring  Warren  were  married  recently  in 
Farmington,  Conn.,  and  are  living  m  Mis- 
souri City,  Texas,  where  he  is  a  visiting  asso- 
ciate professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Houston  College  of  Law,  and  she  is  an  asso- 
ciate dean. 

Glenn  R.  Norttiile  and  Kathleen  Lewis 
Normile  '79,  Providence,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  on  July  25. 

Dr.  lames  £.  Rynar,  AJton,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently awarded  his  D.M.D.  degree  from  Bos- 
ton University's  Goldman  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Dentistry,  He  also  received  the  school's 
Department  of  Operative  Dentistry  Award 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Periodon- 
tology  certificate  for  outstanding  academic 
achievement.  He  is  staying  on  at  the  school 
as  a  resident  in  periodontology. 


Dr.  Carol  St.  Pierre-Engcls  ('76  M.D.)  has 
joined  the  emergency  room  staff  at  Cary 
Medical  Center  in  Caribou,  Maine. 

Margaret  Tolbert  (Ph.D.),  who  returned 
to  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Institute  recently  to  head 
the  Carver  Research  Foundation,  was  fulfill- 
ing a  dream.  She  had  long  hoped  to  follow 
the  path  blazed  in  scientific  research  by 
George  Washington  Carver,  who  started  the 
foundation  in  1940.  "I  live  by  his  philoso- 
phy," she  told  Essence  magazine.  "1  want,  as 
he  did,  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  my 
people.  His  work  has  inspired  me  to  accept 
the  challenge  to  continue  the  work  he 
started."  The  Tuskegee  College  graduate 
holds  an  M.S.  in  analytical  chemistry  from 
Wayne  State  University  and  recently  spent 
six  months  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  at  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Cellular  and  Molecular 
Pathology.  She  and  her  10-year-old  son  live 
in  Tuskegee. 

^'5  Beverly  Armstrong  and  Darryl 
'  vJ  Christian  were  married  July  12  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  are  living  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  She  is  a  speech  pathologist  for 
the  White  Plains  public  schools,  and  he  is  a 
personnel  administrator  with  Richardson- 
Merrell,  Inc.  in  Wilton,  Conn. 

Kathleen  E.  Barry  is  an  attorney  with 
Adelberg,  Rudow,  Hendler  c&  Sameth  in 
Baltimore. 

Anne  Hinman  Dtffily  has  been  appointed 
director  of  communications  at  Wheaton  Col- 
lege, where  she  will  coordinate  all  pub- 
lications and  media  relations.  Anne,  a  former 
staff  writer  for  the  BAM,  most  recently  was 
assistant  director  of  public  relations  for 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and 
editor  of  SMU's  magazine.  Compass.  She  and 
her  husband,  Mike  '67,  continue  to  live  in 
Little  Compton,  R.l.  He  is  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Roger  Williams  College  in  Bristol. 

Dr.  Robert  George  {'77  M.D.)  and  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Ritedistieli  George  have  opened  their 
private  practice  in  family  medicine  in  Mer- 
cersburg.  Pa.  They  have  two  children,  Ben, 
2,  and  Megan,  1. 

Dr.  Helen  Morgan  Hollingsworth  and  Dr. 
John  Irving  Reed  were  married  Aug.  9  in 
Pawcatuck,  Conn. ,  and  are  living  in  Provi- 
dence. They  have  both  completed  their  resi- 
dencies in  internal  medicine  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

Gail  Karas  and  Terry  McNair  were  mar- 
ried in  Boston  in  August  and  are  living  in 
Laurel,  Md.  She  is  a  computer  specialist. 
Christopher  P.  Kunzi,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Calif. ,  is  executive  vice  president  of  Mock 
Petroleum  in  Irvine,  Calif. 

Peter  A.  Marion  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sociate actuary  within  the  actuarial  organiza- 
tion of  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
America  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Richard  W.  Moiince  and  Lissa  Maianne 
McCall  were  married  June  28,  and  are  living 
in  Convent  Station,  N.J.  He  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  corporate  banking  department  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Michael  I.  O'Ncil,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  public  opinion  re- 
search program  at  Arizona  State  University, 
where  he  is  also  assistant  professor  of  urban 
studies  and  criminal  justice.  The  public  opin- 
ion research  program  is  an  interdisciplinary 
survey  research  facility,  which  conducts  sur- 
veys on  issues  of  broad  public  concern. 


Dr.  Hugh  L. Pollack  is  chief  dental  resi- 
dent at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

Judith  Dashefsky  Riibinger's  husband. 
Rabbi  Aaron  D.  Rubinger,  has  been  engagt 
as  spiritual  leader  of  Temple  Beth  Israel  in 
Maywood,  N.J.  He  is  an  advanced  student 
the  rabbinical  school  of  the  Jewish  Theolog 
cal  Seminary  of  America  in  New  York  Cit\'. 

Dr.  Gary  A.  Tarshis,  Redondo  Beach,' 
Calif.,  reports  that  he  has  finished  his  resi- 
dency in  family  practice,  spent  a  month  as 
ship's  physician,  and  has  now  joined  a  gro 
practice  in  "very  mellow  California." 

Dr.  Frederick  K.  r/m/cr  ('77  M.D.),  York 
Maine,  is  in  a  family-medicine  practice  in  K 
tery,  Maine. 

^/f        Barbara  T.  Andrrios,  Palo  Alto, 
«  ^       Calif.,  is  a  third -year  law  student 
Stanford  University  Law  School. 

Bernard  /.  Buonanno,  jr. .  and  Deborah 
Wadbrook  were  married  Sept.  20  in  War- 
wick, R.L,  where  they  are  living.  Heisaca: 
didate  for  a  master's  degree  at  Bryant  CoUe 
and  is  a  TV  writer  and  producer  for  State  M 
tual  of  America  Assurance  Co.  She  is  a  URI 
graduate  and  is  employed  by  Metropolitan 
Property  and  Liability  insurance  Co. 

Chmg  H.  Chen  (Ph.D.)  has  been  appoin 
ed  assistant  actuary  of  individual  insurance 
operations  with  Connecticut  General  Life  Ii 
surance  Co.  President  of  the  Taiwanese 
Assn.  of  Greater  Hartford,  he  and  his  wife, 
Ming,  and  their  daughter,  Tina,  live  in  Sou 
Windsor,  Conn. 

Peter  D.  Crist,  Hinsdale,  111.,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  c 
fice  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an  exeo 
utive  recruiting  firm. 

Dr.  Dean  A.  Dent  and  Anita  V.  Spivey  re 
port  the  birth  of  their  son.  Dean  Anthony  II 
on  March  18.  Dean  is  a  family  pracHtioner 
with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Anita  i< 
a  corporate  attorney  with  General  Motors. 
They  live  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Driesman.  New  York  Cih',  i. 
a  cardiology  fellow  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
in  New  York  City. 

Carol  Paskin  Gaskins  and  Rick  R.  Gaskms 
'71,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  report  the  birth  of 
Jennifer  Michelle  on  July  3. 

Phyllis  Jane  Heath  and  Dr.  Christopher 
Wlaz  ('77  M.D.)  were  married  in  Manning 
Chapel  on  Nov.  18,  1978,  and  are  living  in 
Plainville,  Mass. 

Lidell  J.  Jackson.  Jr.,  New  York  City,  is  a 
professional  dancer  with  the  European  tour- 
ing company  of  Bubbling  Brown  Sugar,  which 
has  been  performing  throughout  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Scandinavia. 

Peter  H.D.  McKee  is  a  lawyer  with  E\-er- 
green  Legal  Services  in  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Judith  L.  Oerk-oitz  reports  that  she  en- 
joyed a  five-week  vacation  on  the  West  Coas 
in  June  that  convinced  her  to  move  from 
Philadelphia  to  Seattle,  Wash.  While  visiting 
she  renewed  ties  with  classmates  Ellen  Saxe 
Salman,  Victoria  Williams,  and  Peter  H.D. 
McKee. 

Dr.  Michele  Paquet  and  Brian  Hickey 
were  married  Sept.  27  at  the  Pocasset  Coun- 
try Club  in  Portsmouth,  R.l.  .A  graduate  of 
St.  Louis  University  Medical  School,  Michele 
is  associated  with  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 
The  couple  is  living  in  Pro\idence. 

continued  on  page  53' 
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'I  don't  see  how  I  could  stop  writing' 
LESLIE  HORVITZ  70 


Julie  Talen 


Alot 
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lot  of  us  play  at  writing,  a  few  of 
us  work  at  it,  and  a  very  few 
more  actually  make  a  living  at 
Leslie  Horvitz  '70  makes  a  living  writ- 
fiction.  What  kind  of  fiction?  Well, 
it,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  another 
iry.  Leslie's  books  put  groceries  in  his 
eenwich  Village  kitchenette;  they 
itQ   mid  not  exactly  cut  mustard  in  Crea- 
e  Writing  101. 

Leslie  writes  the  books  that  gleam 
)m  drugstore  racks  and  hotel  lobbies, 
e  books  that  bored  housewives  pluck 
)m  supermarket  shelves  or  salesmen 
ab  on  their  wav  to  catch  a  plane.  The 
iblishing  industry  calls  them  "cate- 
)ry  books"  —  books  as  rigidly  defined 
their  genre  as  the  ingredients  on  a 
bel  make  up  a  box  of  brownie  mix. 
hatever  their  category  —  historical  ro- 
ance,  spy  or  detective  mysteries,  sus- 
nse  thrillers,  adventure  tales,  west- 
■ns,  even  pornography  —  the  books 
m    e  sold  by  publisher's  lot,  delivered 
*With  fresh  titles  each  month,  given  no 
vertising,  sold  mainly  on  the  strength 
vivid  jackets,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  re- 
iewed.  Leslie  has  contributed  three 
ovels  to  the  racks  in  as  many  years.  He 
as  just  finished  a  fourth  and  currently 
jils  away  at  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  sim- 
Itaneously. 

"Obviously,  not  everything  I  do  is 
xactly  what  1  want  to  do,"  Horvitz 
diriits.  "But  1  get  closer.  1  regard  it  as  a 
rarthwhile  sacrifice  to  be  able  to  do 
jfjij  ifhat  I  want,  wake  up  when  1  want, 
witing  for  that  one  phone  call  that  may 
hange  everything  .  .  ." 

Leslie  Horvitz,  a  slight  man  whose 
lOoped  posture  and  pale  complexion 
letray  a  lifetime  spent  behind  type- 
vriters,  peers  down  at  the  human  flot- 
;am  in  the  Village  parading  underneath 
is  window  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  A 
Tuck  unloads  its  wares  across  the 
treet.  A  bag  lady  ambles  onto  the  side- 
walk. Two  black  teenagers,  music  box 
plaring,  prance  by.  "Whenever  1  get 
'*Dored  with  writing,  1  just  look  out  this 
'  (window, "  Leslie  says  cheerily,  "and  I'm 
not  bored  any  longer." 
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Two  of  Horvitz's  books  are  cur- 
rently available.  The  first.  The  Jerusalem 
Conspimcy,  follows  a  labyrinthine 
course  through  a  hijacking  attempt  of 
Israeli  oil  by  Arab  terrorists.  The  Com- 
pton  Effect  reveals  covert  machinations 
of  the  CIA  and  the  KGB  played  out  in  a 
thinly  disguised  version  of  Bellevue 
Hospital.  Anyone  who  has  read  either 
book  will  quickly  realize  just  how  fervid 
Leslie's  imagination  must  be,  given  the 


drabness  of  his  own  immediate  sur- 
roundings. The  apartment,  in  which  he 
has  stayed  rooted  for  eight  years,  is  fur- 
nished in  what  one  could  label  Late  Im- 
poverished Writer:  a  battered  couch,  a 
colorless  rug,  a  single  bed  with  an  In- 
dian print  spread,  floor-to-ceiling 
books,  manuscripts,  manila  envelopes, 
old  magazines,  and  yellowing  news- 
papers. He  dresses  like  a  man  who 
hasn't  looked  in  a  mirror  since  his  high- 
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'Some  day  Fd  like  to  do  a  book 
about  the  autumn  of  1967  at  Brown' 


school  prom:  his  rather  pointed  features 
are  unsha\ed,  his  cream-colored 
double-knit  shirt  has  a  small  hole  near 
the  waist.  He  ner\'ously  twists  and 
untwists  a  lock  of  his  hair  with  one  fin- 
ger while  he  faces  the  window  and  an- 
swers the  phone. 

"By  the  way,"  Horvitz  is  saying  — 
he's  talking  to  one  of  his  agents  —  "is 
the  new  title  appropriate  for  vou?  No, 
no  —  the  nezc  one.  I  call  it  The  Hong  Kong 
Kill,  which  I  thought  was  in  keeping 
with  the  —  well,  you  can  play  with  it. 
But  I  thought  it  was  as  appropriate  as 
anything  else." 

Leslie  Horvitz  has  no  less  than  four 
agents.  Two  are  for  movies  and  two  are 
for  television  projects;  although  nothing 
definite  has  yet  developed,  Leslie  is  em- 
broiled in  a  lawsuit  he  and  a  friend  have 
brought  against  NBC  for  alleged  pla- 
giarism of  a  script  he  co-wrote.  The 
agents  are  personal  friends,  the  writer 
points  out,  who  became  enmeshed 
along  the  way  with  one  or  another  of 
his  projects.  Still,  the  number  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  complex  life  is  for  a 
writer  these  days.  Gone  are  the  sweet 
and  simple  moments  of  yesteryear, 
when  a  writer  woke  up  with  an  idea,  sat 
down  at  his  typewriter  and  did  the  book 
himself,  chapter  by  chapter.  Books  are 
now  born  as  "packages" —  complex  ar- 
rangements for  making  money  that 
hook  up  a  plot,  a  scene,  a  movie  or  TV 
idea  with  the  people  needed  to  make  it 
into  a  book:  the  writer,  editor,  pub- 
lisher, distributor.  The  people  who 
dream  up  the  idea  and  pull  the  ingred- 
ients together  —  the  "packagers"  — 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  put  a  com- 
plete sentence  on  paper.  What  they  can 
do  is  provide  the  bucks  —  and  they  in- 
tend to  make  more  of  them. 

Leslie's  first  book  was  conceived  by 
a  group  of  investors  who  wanted  to 
turn  a  quick  profit  on  an  IRS  loophole 
that  made  publishing  an  easy  tax  shel- 
ter. "No  paragraphs,  just  ideas,"  the 
agent  putting  this  deal  together  told 
Leslie.  As  it  turned  out,  one  of  the  ideas 
did  turn  into  paragraphs  after  all,  and 
Leslie  became  the  author  of  a  thriller 
whose  "color"  (every  novel  requires 
color:  the  setting  or  historical  circum- 


stances that  will  give  the  book  zippy 
characters  and  exciting  locale  to  serve  as 
sauce  over  the  unvarying  cops-and-rob- 
bers plots)  was  the  rock  concert  scene  of 
the  sixties. 

For  his  second  book,  two  packagers 
had  what  they  considered  a  dynamite 
plot  for  a  mystery  set  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  they  needed  a  writer  who 
knew  something  about  the  Middle  East 
to  go  with  it.  Leslie  had  spent  a  year  in 
Israel  after  college;  in  between  the  By- 
zantine meanderings  of  the  packager's 
plot,  he  managed  to  insert  a  wealth  of 
vivid  information  about  the  politics  of 
oil  and  the  ageless  conflicts  between 
Arab  and  Jewish  cultures.  The  ]erusalem 
Conspiracy  exploited  everything  Leslie 
ever  knew  about  the  area,  but  it  soured 
him  on  dealing  with  packagers.  "I  got  a 
letter  after  I'd  sent  off  some  of  the  man- 
uscript one  day,"  he  recalls.  "It  said, 
'We  like  what  you've  done  so  far,  ex- 
cept we  think  you  should  take  out  chap- 
ters five,  seven,  twelve,  and  nineteen.'  I 
nearly  fell  off  my  chair!  I  had  to  explain 
to  them  that  you  can't  just  excise  chap- 
ters like  that  from  a  book.  They  had  no 
idea  of  character  development,  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  book  work.  I  had  a  hard 
time  convincing  them." 

Life  was  not  so  complicated  when 
Leslie  was  an  only  child  growing 
I  up  in  Providence.  He  got  a  pre- 
monition of  the  direction  he  would 
eventually  take  when  his  mother 
brought  him  to  see  Lawrence  Olivier  in 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  seven-year-old 
boy  came  home  and  promptly  wrote  his 
own  program  notes  to  it.  From  the  age 
of  eleven  until  his  junior  year  in  high 
school,  Leslie  singlehandedly  wrote, 
edited,  and  mimeographed  the  Cold 
Spring  Street  lournal,  a  weekly  news- 
paper named  for  the  block-long  street 
between  Waterman  and  Pitman  where 
he  grew  up.  "It  was  a  happy,  secure 
childhood,  but  also  somewhat  boring," 
he  says.  "I  had  to  invent  things  to  make 
it  mteresting  —  I'm  still  doing  it." 

After  Brown  and  his  year  in  Israel, 
Leslie  returned  to  the  States  knowing 
he  wanted  to  be  a  writer,  but  not  exactly 
sure  how  that  was  done.  "There's  no 


one-two-three  to  writing  like  there  is  t 
say,  being  a  lawyer,"  he  says.  So  he 
moved  to  New  York  —  "I  always  kne^ 
wanted  to  come  to  New  York,  even  be 
fore  I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  a  writer"  — 
and  got  a  job  as  an  editor  at  Fawcett,  a 
mammoth  paperback  reprint  house.  F 
job  required  reading  everything  from 
cookbooks  to  religion  to  see  if  any  of 
it  merited  reprinting  as  a  Fawcett 
paperback. 

"I'd  come  back  blurry  after  all  the 
plots  I'd  read,"  Leslie  says.  "I'd  sit 
down,  have  a  couple  of  beers  to  clear 
my  brain,  and  start  writing.  I  was  veryi 
scrupulous  about  it,  very  compulsive, 
can't  not  write.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  i 
stop  writing,  even  if  I  were  told  I 
wouldn't  be  making  a  penny  tomorrov 
from  doing  it." 

The  truth  was,  Leslie  ivasn't  makir 
a  penny  from  it  —  until  he  took  the 
plunge  and  quit  the  Fawcett  job  in  197i1 
to  devote  himself  to  writing  fulltime. 
Since  then,  things  have  been  clicking. 
Although  his  first  book,  the  one  on  the 
rock  scene,  is  out  of  print,  it  was  "op- 
tioned" three  years  in  a  row  (an  option 
is  a  down  payment  on  the  movie  right; 
to  a  book  that  keeps  it  from  being  sold 
to  anyone  else).  The  Jerusalem  Consptrac 
has  sold  well,  although  Leslie  doesn't 
know  the  exact  figures.  Its  first  printin; 
was  10,000  —  not  large  by  category 
standards,  but,  to  Leslie's  mind,  ade- 
quate. 

He  is  proudest  of  his  most  recent 
book.  The  Compton  Effect  —  the  first,  in- 
cidentally, to  have  his  own  name  in- 
stead of  a  pseudonym  on  the  cover,  al- 
beit one  shared  with  his  co-author,  a 
doctor  Horvitz  has  known  for  several 
years.  The  physician  had  undergone 
the  grueling  experience  of  dealing  with 
the  junkies,  general  madness,  and  over 
work  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  and  thought  his  experiences  there 
as  an  idealistic  but  rapidlv-growing- 
cynical  intern  would  make  a  good  stor\' 
He  gave  Leslie  the  "color"  in  cassette 
tapes  and  commented  on  the  characters 
and  plot  Leslie  spun  from  his  apart- 
ment. To  sell  the  book,  of  course,  Belle- 
vue was  disguised  and  its  general  con- 
fusion in  real-life  overlaid  with  a  CI.A 
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p  t  to  use  the  hospital's  emergency 
V  rd  to  hide  agents  with  specially  con- 
cted,  baffling  diseases. 

Leslie  is  already  working  on  a  sec- 
cd  collaboration  with  the  doctor  (who, 
e  ttle  panicky  at  the  thought  of  his 
\-althy  New  Jersey  clientele  discov- 
{ ng  his  literary  moonlighting,  is 
ejrrying  to  blur  his  real  name  and  bio- 
jjphical  details  from  the  book's  jack- 
(I.  He  works  on  it  in  the  afternoons;  in 
le  mornings,  he  spends  an  hour  or 
;  on  a  series  of  adventure  books  for 
arner  Brothers.  He  is  juggling  other 
jjects  —  ideally,  he'd  enjoy  getting 
me  lucrative  TV  work.  And,  of 
urse,  he'd  like  very  much  to  make 
hat  quantum  leap,"  as  he  puts  it,  into 
jvels  he  can  care  about. 

In  the  meantime,  he  makes  no 
lologies  for  the  books  he  writes  now. 
\  lot  of  people  talk  about  being  writers 
id  then  they  go  on  and  are  lawyers  or 
hatever.  Well,  I'm  still  doing  it." 
eeping  his  average  reader  turning  the 
age,  Leslie  adds,  is  a  challenge  that 
as  honed  his  novel-writing  skills. 
Trying  to  get  that  one  right  detail  that 
lakes  the  character  vivid  is  the  key.  It 
an  be  anything.  Even  in  the  most  pre- 
ictable  writing  I  do  —  the  series,  for 
xample  —  the  characters  must  come 
live,  even  if  they're  cliched." 

Horvitz  keeps  a  notebook,  1,100 
)ages  long,  with  every  idea  for  a  story, 
haracter,  or  plot  twist  he's  ever  had. 
One  of  my  aims  is  to  take  a  lot  of  the 
raft  I've  learned  in  the  pacing  and  es- 
ablishing  of  characters  and  work  other 
hings  into  them,"  he  says.  "One  day, 
d  like  to  do  a  book  telescoping  the  au- 
umn  of  1967  at  Brown.  That  was  the 
irst  time  people  were  doing  drugs  on 
:ampus  —  people  were  running  away 
o  Canada,  people  were  watching  Uni- 
v'ersity  Hall  and  wanting  to  blow  it  up. 
It  was  a  strange  time  and  I  don't  know 
if  I'll  ever  be  able  to  do  justice  to  it." 
Brown,  in  short,  as  the  "color"  for  a 
novel?  Well,  that  sounds  appropriate. 


CLASSES  continued 

Robert  E.  Pmnell  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  Blackweli,  Sanders,  Mathewy, 
Wearv  &  Lombardi  in  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Richard  Roll  recently  launchecd  a  new 
publication,  The  Best  Ycms  Guuic,  as  a  Sunday 
Inewspaper  supplement.  The  item  about  it 
that  appeared  in  these  notes  in  October  was 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times  and  was  not 
I  submitted  by  him.  The  BAM  regrets  anv  em- 
47t|barrassmeni  caused  Richard  as  a  result  of  the 
note.  Richard  is  the  co-author  (with  Hugh 
Downs)  of  The  Best  Years  Book,  a  Book-of-the- 


Month  Club  alternate  and  a  Fortune  Book 
Club  selection  to  be  published  by  Dela- 
corte/Dell  in  February,  and  is  the  author  of 
Getting  Yours,  a  handbook  of  personal  and  fi- 
nancial strategies  for  young  professionals  in 
a  tougher  era,  which  will  be  coming  from 
Putnam's  next  fall. 

Richard  B.  Schlenger,  Philadelphia,  is  an 
M.B.A.  candidate  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Staas  (Ph.D.),  Churchville, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  project  leader  in 
the  plastics  research  department  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  Co.  in  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rita  Margaret  Szauto  and  Sven  Eiigliind 
(see  '75)  were  married  Aug.  9  in  Quaker  Hill, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
She  has  completed  her  studies  at  Bank  Street 
College  of  Education  for  a  master's  degree  in 
education. 

Donna  Erickson  Williamson,  formerly  as- 
sistant to  the  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  has  been  appointed  director  of  do- 
mestic planning  with  Baxter  Travenol  Labo- 
ratories in  Deerfield,  111.  She  was  cited  in 
Business  Week  in  an  article  on  the  corporate 
woman  as  an  example  of  a  woman  with  the 
perfect  set  of  degrees  for  advancement  in 
business:  an  undergraduate  degree  in  engi- 
neering, math,  or  science,  and  a  master's  de- 
gree in  business  administration.  Donna's 
degrees  are  a  B.S.  in  applied  math,  and  a 
M.B.A.  from  MIT.  She  is  the  highest  ranking 
woman  at  Baxter. 

Py  C        Dr.  Pen  L.  Aldrich  ('77  M.D.)  re- 
/  J       cently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tri- 
county  Medical  Clinic  in  Pulaski,  Wis., 
where  he  will  specialize  in  family  medicine. 
Geoffrey  F.  Boioers  is  a  second-year  stu- 
dent at  Cardozo  School  of  Law  of  Yeshiva 
University  in  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Cardozo  Law  Review  and  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Cardozo  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Law  and  the  Aged. 

Daniel  Ritchey  Cohen  and  llene  Joy  Wein- 
man were  married  May  31  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  is  a  staff  geophysicist  for  Amoco 
Production  Co.  and  is  completing  require- 
ments for  an  M.B.A.  at  Tulane  University. 
She  is  a  landman  with  Amoco  Production. 

Charles  Connell  and  Michelle  Proulx  (see 
'76)  were  married  Sept.  1  in  Manning  Chapel 
and  are  living  in  New  York  City.  He  is  with 
the  international  department  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  in  New  York  City. 

fan  Ellen  English  (A.M.)  and  John  E. 
Learv,  Jr.,  were  married  June  21  in  Clinton, 
N.Y.  She  teaches  French  at  the  Francis  W. 
Parker  School  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  teach- 
ing history. 

Sven  Englund  and  Rita  Margaret  Szanto 
(see  '74)  were  married  Aug.  9  in  Quaker  Hill, 
Conn.,  and  are  living  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
He  is  an  electronics  design  engineer  with 
Nida  Corp.  in  Stamford. 

Arlington  Finley  (Ph.D.),  Midland, 
Mich.,  is  a  solid  state  physicist  conducting 
original  research  for  Dow  Chemical. 

George  D.  "Ted"  Gardner  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Megan  Elizabeth,  on  Aug.  23.  The  family  has 
moved  from  Chaska,  Minn.,  to  Ringwood, 
N.J.,  where  he  is  a  product  manager  for  Old 
Spice  products  at  American  Cyanamid. 

Anthony  Giordano  (A.M.),  West  Orange, 
N.J.,  has  been  promoted  to  research  consult- 


ant for  Prudential  Property  and  Casualty  In- 
surance Co.  He  joined  the  company  as  a  re- 
search associate  in  1978. 

Cindy  L.  Greenhaigh  and  Gary  Marshall 
Hill  Jones  were  married  Aug.  9  in  Manches- 
ter, N.H.,  and  are  living  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  She  is  a  student  at  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art  and  is  an  art  teacher  at  Chestnut 
Hill  (Mass. )  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Anti- 
och  College  and  is  employed  at  New  Per- 
spectives School  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

John  Craig  Harman  and  Anna  Elizabeth 
Harford  were  married  July  26  in  Mount  Po- 
cono.  Pa. ,  and  are  living  in  Marshalls  Creek, 
Pa.  He  is  director  of  food  services  for  Cente- 
nary College  in  Hackettstown,  N.J.,  and  she 
is  employed  by  Nazareth  Sporting  Goods. 

Terrell  W.  Hayes  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  Law  School  in  1979  and  spent  the  past 
year  as  a  law  clerk  for  Judge  James  M.  Swig- 
gart  of  Tennessee's  tenth  judicial  circuit.  He 
is  now  an  attorney  with  the  Nashville  law 
firm  of  Marier,  Herod,  Hollabaugh  and 
Smith. 

Bruce  A.  King,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an 
attorney  with  Bogle  &  Gates  in  Seattle. 

Marianne  McGowan  and  Steven  E.  Pro- 
kesch  were  married  Aug.  22  in  New  York 
City.  She  is  a  writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Cleveland,  where  he  is  bureau  manager 
for  Business  Week  magazine. 

Irwin  Gary  Rosen  ('76  Sc.M.,  '80  Ph.D.)  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  mathemahcs  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Alexander  Szabo  received  his  M.B.A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  in  May  and  is 
in  product  management  at  Colgate-Palmol- 
ive in  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife, 
Madeleine,  are  living  in  Rye,  N.Y. 

Michael  Tenney  has  been  promoted  from 
information  systems  coordinator  to  associate 
director  of  Alumni  Development  Information 
Systems  at  Brown.  In  addition  to  maintain- 
ing and  developing  new  applications  for  the 
ADIS  computer,  Mike  is  now  responsible  for 
personnel  and  the  operations  associated  with 
the  biographical  and  financial-recording 
functions  of  the  system. 

Gregory  C.  Topakian  recently  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  economics  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Boston  University. 

Dr.  Timothy  A.  Young,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio,  is  a  first-year  resident  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 

^/T        Are  you  saving  the  dates  May  29  to 
/  O       June  1  for  your  fifth  reunion?  Plans 
already  are  underway,  with  a  reunion  com- 
mittee chaired  by  Dr.  Dan  Harrop  and  includ- 
ing Sue  Alexander  Simpson,  Alan  Axetrod,  Jim 
Mullancy,  Paul  Agatiello.  Richard  Burrows, 
Kevin  Riidden.  fockMcClees,  Gary  Valeria,  Sue 
Mazonson.  M.  Kevin  Voyles.  Claudia  Flynn, 
Steve  Linn,  and  fay  Diepenbrock.  It  promises  to 
be  a  memorable  occasion,  starting  with  the 
Campus  Dance  and  stretching  right  through 
to  Commencement  itself.  Make  plans  now  to 
attend.  And  if  you  have  suggestions  on  reun- 
ion plans,  call  Dan  Harrop  at  (401)  272-8975. 

Mezzo-soprano  Roxanne  M.  L.  Althouse 
(A.M.),  New  London,  Conn.,  gave  a  concert 
in  September  in  Harkness  Chapel  at  Con- 
necticut College.  She  has  performed  exten- 
sively in  the  New  London  area. 

Thomas  I.  Anderson  (A.M.)  reports  that 
he  has  entered  Nashotah  House,  a  theologi- 
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cal  seminan-  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Nashotah,  Wis. 

/iiwt's  E.  Bcrliuct  is  an  attorne\-  with 
Beardsley,  Hufstedler&:  Kenible  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  lonatlmii  B.  Blitzer  is  a  resident  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  Upstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Syracuse. 

Bruce  H.  Bramc.  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  a  con- 
sultant on  the  environment  and  energy  with 
ICF,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC. 

Marc  R.  Cariiuvll  is  an  economic  officer  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Guatemala  City. 
Tlhvmis  G.  Coivhind  (Ph.D.)  is  assistant 
professor  of  academic  computing  and  of 
chemistry  at  Middleburv  College  in  Vermont. 

Tracy  Get:  and  Patricia  Ann  Mirabito 
were  married  Julv  ?  in  Fulton,  N.Y.,  and  are 
living  in  the  San  Francisco  Bav  area,  where 
he  is  attending  law  school  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  She  is  an  economist 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  San 
Francisco. 

Tammi  Hauck,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  re- 
ceived her  M.B.  A.  in  June  from  the  UCLA 
Graduate  School  of  Management  and  is  a 
marketing  assistant  for  Bisquick  at  General 
Mills. 

Den  Kcrson  and  Roslvnn  Glicksman  were 
married  July  27  in  Newport,  R.I.  They  are 
both  senior  medical  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  Burlington.  Her  father  is 
Brown  Provost  Morris  Glicksman. 

Koit  D.  Lollis.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  grad- 
uated from  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Law  and  Graduate  School  of  Man- 
agement with  both  J.  D.  and  master  of  man- 
agement degrees.  He  has  joined  the  lawyers' 
development  program  at  General  Electric  Co. 
in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

leffrei/A.  Mamchis.  North  Kingstown, 
R.I.,  is  an  operations  research  analyst  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command  in  Natick,  Mass. 

Serin  Meskill,  Providence,  is  a  mental 
health  worker  at  Butler  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Constance  Gardner  Murdoch,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  a  part  owner  of  two  sub  sandwich 
shops,  one  in  Brockport,  N.Y.,  and  one  in 
Rochester. 

Martha  Pollack.  New  York  City,  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Columbia  School  of  Social 
Work  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
in  New^  York  City. 

Michelle  Proulx  and  Charles  Connell  (see 
75)  were  married  Sept.  1  in  Manning  Chapel 
and  are  living  in  New  York  Citv.  She  has  an 
M.B. A.  degree  from  New  York  University 
and  is  employed  at  Union  Carbide  Corp.  in 
New  York  City. 

In  August  Terry  Schmitt  was  ordained  in 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  La  Grange, 
III.,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  200-year-old 
Tinicum  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Pipers- 
ville.  Pa.  Last  May,  he  received  his  master  of 
divinity  degree  from  Eden  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Icey  H.  Sommer,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University 
in  the  spring  and  is  working  at  the  Labora- 
tory of  Chemical  Physics  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  He  writes,  "I  am  now  a 
young  professional  of  the  urban  gentry, 
helping  make  the  inner  cities  as  dreary  and 
homogeneous  as  my  parents'  suburb." 
John  W.  Sublett.'jr.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  an 
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associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Sublett, 
McCormick  &  Andrew  in  Tulsa. 

Barbara  Thome  and  Kenneth  P.  Sebens 
were  married  on  Aug.  23  in  Laughlintown, 
Pa.  Present  at  the  ceremonv  were  lohn  R. 
Tlwrne  '47,  lohu  S.  Thome  '75,  Richard  W. 
Thome  '80,  Dr.  Barbara  Biifuk,  Dicky  Sue  Wal- 
ton Waldron.  and  Jeffrey  Waldron  '77.  "Bambi" 
is  completing  her  Ph.D.  m  biology  at  Har- 
vard, and  Ken  is  an  assistant  professor  at 
Harvard. 

ManricoA.  Troncelliti.  Jr.,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of 
Astor,  Weiss  &  Newman  in  Philadelphia. 

Kuang'Chuny,  Wci  (Ph.D.),  Xenia,  Ohio, 
is  a  supervisor  with  System  Research  Lab  in 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Steivn  R.  Williams,  Princeton,  N.J.,  re- 
ports that  after  graduation  he  spent  two 
years  teaching  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
Ivory  Coast,  West  Africa,  and  then  worked 
with  ACTION,  the  Peace  Corps/Vista 
agency,  in  its  evaluation  division  until  1980. 
He  is  now  studying  for  a  degree  in  devel- 
opment economics  at  Princeton's  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs. 

'7'7       Kenneth  /.  Arruda  and  Edith  Jean 
/   /        Cibelli  were  married  June  7  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  where  thev  now  reside.  Both 
are  with  Union  Mutual  in  Portland. 

Frances  Bush-Brown  and  Robert  Thomp- 
son were  married  Aug.  30  in  Locust  Valley, 
N.Y.  She  is  an  account  manager  at  Scali, 
McCabe,  Sloves,  Inc.,  an  advertising  agency 
in  New  York.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  is  a  corporate  loan  officer  with  the 
Chemical  Bank  in  New  York. 

Kevin  /.  DWi7/(t'y  and  Diane  S.  McLeod 
weie  married  in  Juiy  in  Orleans,  Mass.,  and 
are  living  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.  Kevin  is  an 
underwriter  at  Chubb  Insurance  Co.'s  Long 
Island  branch.  Diane,  a  Wheaten  alumna,  is 
a  teacher  in  the  special  education  department 
of  the  Long  Island  school  system. 

Genine  Macks  Fidler  and  josh  E.  Tidier 
graduated  from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  in  Mav.  Thev  were  both  note 
and  comment  editors  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  Rei'ieu'  and  graduated  with  aca- 
demic honors.  Josh  is  a  law  clerk  to  Judge 
Charles  E.  Stewart,  Jr.,  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and  Genine  is  associated  with  Willkie,  Farr, 
and  Gallagher  in  New  York  Citv, 

Nils  Fmne  is  an  architect  with  Bassetti  & 
Co.  in  Seattle. 

Dr.  Michael  /.  Fuller  (M.D.)  has  joined 
Belmont  Medical  Associates  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  after  completing  a  residency  in  medi- 
cine at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Brighton, 
Mass.  On  Aug.  3,  he  and  Nona  D.  Strauss, 
an  administrator  at  Harvard's  Science  Cen- 
ter, were  married  at  her  parents'  home  in 
Hampton,  N.H. 

Diane  R.  Giles  received  her  degree  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Law  last  spring 
and  is  practicing  law  with  Anderson, 
McPharlin  &  Conners  in  Los  Angeles. 

Bruce  E.  Gipson  is  customer  service 
manager  with  Avis  Rent-A  Car  System  in 
Denver. 

Rochelle  Gunner  and  Barry  Kahalkin  were 
married  Aug,  IK  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  and  are 
living  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rochelle,  who  re- 
tains her  maiden  name,  graduated  from  Har- 


vard Law  School  and  will  serve  for  one  ye 
as  a  judicial  clerk  for  Judge  Rya  W.  Zobeli 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Massachusetts b 
fore  joining  a  private  firm.  Barry  is  a  candi 
date  for  the  J.D.  degree  in  law  from  Harva 
and  an  M.B. A.  degree  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School. 

Leslie  Johnson  is  working  in  public  rela 
tions,  writing  and  translating  for  Pechine; 
Uquie  Kuhlmann  Corp.,  a  French  compar 
in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Steve  Kraft  is  a  second-year  student  at 
Boston  College  Law  School  and  was  prodi 
er  and  host  of  his  first  TV  produchon,  "Fa 
ion  Modeling:  Impressions  and  Images, 
which  was  telecast  last  April  on  WCVB-P 
Boston.  He  reports  that  "doing  television 
sideline." 

Elise  Marton  has  joined  the  editorial  s( 
of  Meeting  Nexos  in  New  York  Cit\'  as  the  & 
ior  associate  editor. 

Michael  /.  Mikos  (Ph.D.)  and  Susan  Gil 
Mikos  ('71,  '75  A.M.),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  re 
port  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ann  Eliza 
beth,  July  31 .  He  is  assistant  professor  of 
Slavic  languages  at  the  Universitv  of  Wise 
sin-Milwaukee. 

Susan  /.  Neivnian  and  George  Johanso 
were  married  June  28  in  Springfield,  Vt., 
where  they  are  living.  She  is  a  teacher  at 
Springfield  High  School,  and  he  is  head  o 
the  mathematics  department  at  the  school 
Susan  Pilch  is  a  consultant  with  Cresa| 
McCormick  &  Paget  in  New  York  City.  Sh 
received  her  M.B. A.  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Pei 
sylvania  this  year. 

Peter  A.  Plimpton  and  Phoebe  Manzella 
were  married  Sept.  6  in  Barrington,  R.I.,  a 
are  living  in  North  Kingstown,  R.I. 

Fred  Procopw  and  Coleen  Stapleton  \vt 
married  July  12  in  North  Kingstown,  R.I., 
and  are  living  in  Winooski,  Vt.  Fred  is  a  se 
ond-year  medical  student  at  the  Universit' 
Vermont. 

Stei'en  T.  Puopolo,  Lee,  Mass.,  is  work; 
as  an  associate  editor  of  Crossroads  magazii 
a  non-denominational  Christian  bi-month 
based  in  Lenox,  Mass.  He  is  also  teaching 
at  the  Stevens  School  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Berkshires. 

David  M.  Ray  is  a  first-vear  graduate  st 
dent  in  linguistics  at  the  Universitv  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego. 

Robert  N.  Scola,  jr. ,  and  Lisa  Jov  Storev 
were  married  Aug.  10  in  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Tamarac,  Fla.  He  i; 
an  assistant  state's  attorney  with  the  Dade 
County  State  Attorney's  office  in  Miami. 

Robert  H.  Stockman  is  a  student  at  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  j  - 

Antoinette  E.  Tomasik.  Northampton,     i 
Mass.,  received  her  master's  degree  in  re-   j 
gional  planning  from  the  Universitv  of  Ma^. 
sachusetts  in  Amherst  in  Ma\'  and  is  the  hi'| 
toric  preservation  planner  with  the  Lower 
Pioneer  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis-I 
sion  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  She  works  I 
with  historical  commissions  and  societies  ii' 
both  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Counties  o 
building  surveys.  National  Register  nomi- 
nations, design  review,  downtown  re\  itah 
zation,  and  other  preservation-related 
efforts. 

Frederick  Walsh,  Ir.,  and  Hope  Kes 
Mauran  were  married  Aug.  23  in  Pro\idt  lu 
and  are  li\ing  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Fred  is 
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ding  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
Domia  L.  Wheeler,  Chicago,  was  recently 
)red  at  Simmons  College  Graduate  Pro- 
i  in  Management's  sixth  commencement 
nony  in  Boston.  Following  her  Octo- 
Taduation,  she  joined  First  National 
c  of  Chicago  as  a  commercial  banking 
esentative. 
Elizabeth  Rohr  Wood  is  a  student  at  Co- 

ia  Graduate  School  of  Business  in  New 
tCity. 

Edie  F.  Zafren.  Norcross,  Ga.,  is  a  senior 
port  representative  with  Burroughs 
p.  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


B/fli//.  Abraham,  Oceanside,  N.J.,  is 
a  student  at  the  Wharton  Graduate 
ool  of  Business  at  the  University  of 
nsylvania. 

Roberta  L.  deAraujo  and  Ronald  Kreisman 
e  married  Aug.  16  in  Greenvale,  N.Y.  He 
his  third  year  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
she  is  spending  her  third  year  of  law  at 
■vard  after  attending  the  University  of 
icago  Law  School. 
Mark  S.  Fdipowski,  Irvine,  Calif.,  is  asso- 
ed  with  Poss  Constructors  in  Huntington 
ich,  Calif. 

Marcie  Freedman  and  David  Sleptan  were 
rried  Aug.  10  in  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  and 
living  in  Meriden,  Conn.  David  has  com- 
ted  two  years  of  law  school  at  Boston  Uni- 
Ucij  .gjjy  3j^(j  J5  finishing  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
'  *  -sity  of  Connecticut  School  of  Law.  Marcie 
i  graduate  student  in  the  history  of  art  at 
le,  where  she  completed  her  MA.  in  Janu- 

Attending  the  wedding  were  Terry 
issagli,  Paula  Braverman,  Karen  Walker,  Chris 
ul  '77,  and  Peter  Gabel,  a  visiting  student  in 
77. 

L.  j.  Fuiks,  Jr.,  is  a  management  trainee 
,th  European  American  Bank  in  New  York 

ty- 

Roger  Horine  is  a  writer  for  the  Digital 
[uipmentCorp.  in  Maynard,  Mass.,  where 
is  helping  to  launch  a  new  customer 
iwsletter. 

Gregory  P.  Leather  is  a  first-year  student 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Medical  College. 

janies  R.  Love  and  Joanne  E.  Falco  were 
arried  June  15  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
here  they  are  living.  He  is  a  securities  ana- 
st  with  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp.  Members 
f  the  wedding  party  included  Thomas  Albert- 
m  '76  and  Robert  Wahlberg  '77.  Also  attend- 
ig  the  wedding  were  Herbert  DeSimone  and 
^'^yilliam  Riisso  '69. 

Wendy  Mason-Hummel  was  awarded  the 
egree  of  master  of  international  manage- 
lent  by  the  American  Graduate  School  of  In- 
mational  Management  in  Glendale,  Ariz., 
ist  summer. 

£.  Anne  Paulson  is  a  computer  scientist 
n  the  technical  staff  of  Hewlett-Packard 
■aboratories  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Eliot  B.  Schreiber,  a  student  at  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  has  been 
elected  as  notes  and  comments  editor  of  the 
I"  Northwestern  journal  of  International  Lau>  and 
I'^Msiiiess. 

Michael  A.  Silverman  (Ph.D.),  Walpole, 
•lass.,  is  a  research  chemist  with  Badger  Co. 
n  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Scott  Steidl  is  a  graduate  student  in  music 
Bmposition  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in 
*  Vew  York  City.  He  was  among  three  top 
winners  in  a  recent  contest  sponsored  by  the 
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American  Society  of  Composer,  Authors, 
and  Publishers  (ASCAP).  He  entered  an 
overture  for  orchestra  and  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  in  the  1980-81  Awards  to  Young 
Composers. 

Mark  R.  Strommger,  Ridgetield,  Conn.,  is 
an  associate  product  manager  with  American 
Can  Co.  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Deborah  Sulliimi,  Hamden,  Conn.,  is  a 
systems  analyst  for  human  resources  with 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  in  New  York 
City. 

Carla  Tachau,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  re- 
ports that  since  leaving  Brown  in  1977  to  go 
to  England  for  her  senior  year,  she  has  lived 
and  worked  in  Buffalo  and  in  New  York  City, 
where  she  was  a  legal  assistant.  She  is  now 
attending  Yale  Law  School:  "Little  did  1 
imagine  1  would  come  here.  I'm  getting  dizzy 
from  the  amount  of  learning  and  lack  of 
sleep.  The  students  are  incredible  in  their  in- 
telligence, and  in  their  diversity  of  back- 
ground and  experience.  1  am  constantly 
aware  of  how  great  it  is  to  be  here.  There  are 
several  people  from  Brown  in  niv  class  and  in 
the  second-year  class." 

James  Warne  III,  Boston,  is  attending 
Harvard  Business  School's  M.B.A.  program 
following  two  years  as  a  management 
trainee  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  with  Western 
Technologies. 

Wei-Zen  Wei  (Ph.D.),  Xenia,  Ohio,  is  a 
postdoctoral  research  associate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Lawrence  P.  Weiner  is  a  student  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Adminis- 
tration at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Stephen  P.  Zeldes,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  at 
MIT. 

PTQ       Kate  Burton,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
/  ^       was  one  of  twenty  non-Equity 
actors  selected  to  play  at  the  Williamstown 
(Mass.)  Theater  Festival  last  summer.  She 
appeared  in  Cyrano,  The  Front  Page,  and  The 
Cherry  Orchard. 

John  DeSantis  and  Susan  Catuogno  '82 
were  married  Aug.  16  in  Johnston,  R.L,  and 
are  living  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  where  John 
attends  Indiana  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 

Russell  L.  Ellsworth  and  Darleen  M. 
McCormick  were  married  Aug.  9  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  He  is  a  development  pro- 
grammer at  Amherst  Associates  in  Amherst, 
Mass. ,  and  she  is  employed  by  National 
Fiber  Insulation  Co.  in  Amherst. 

]ulie  Ann  Evans  and  Ronald  David  Frantz 
were  married  in  August  at  Brown  and  are  liv- 
ing in  Irvine,  Calif.  She  is  a  retail  buyer  with 
Bullocks  Department  Stores  in  Santa  Anna, 
Calif.,  and  he  is  a  marketing  representative 
with  Burlington  Industries  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Calif. 

Catherine  E.  Fagiolo  and  Ernie  Hills  111 
were  married  in  July  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  are  living  in  Norman,  Okla.,  where  she 
is  completing  the  M.M.  degree  in  choral  con- 
ducting at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
he  is  working  towards  a  D.M.A.  in  trombone 
performance.  They  are  both  also  teaching  in 
the  theory  department  of  the  School  of 
Music.  Robert  Richmond  and  Anita  Schell- 
Lanibert  were  vocal  soloists  at  the  wedding. 

Howard  Feldstein  has  been  a  partner  and 


collective  member  in  Nature's  Bakery  Collec- 
tive in  Madison,  Wis. 

David  H.  Ferrara  is  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School. 

A.  Benjamin  Goldgar,  Chicago,  is  a  sec- 
ond-year student  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

James  A.  Lawson  is  an  agent  with  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Gordon  Light,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  writes 
that  he  is  a  reporter  for  the  West  Broward 
Newspapers  Group  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  a 
chain  of  eight  newspapers  distributed  to  "the 
fastest  growing  area  in  South  Florida.  My 
duties  also  include  photography  and  editing. 
This  is  a  particularly  interesting  time  to  be 
working  here,  as  the  focus  of  development 
shifts  from  Miami  to  Fort  Lauderdale." 

Laurie  Renelle  Margolics  and  Jason  David 
Horowitz  were  married  Aug.  23  and  are  liv- 
ing in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  they  are 
both  medical  students  at  Yale. 

Kathleen  Lezcis  Nornule  and  Glenn  R.  Nor- 
mile  '71,  Providence,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Andrea  Lynn,  on  July  25. 

Lorraine  Pillus  is  a  graduate  student  in 
the  department  of  biology  at  MIT  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Somerville,  Mass. 

Mark  D.  Robinson  and  Karen  R.  White 
were  married  Aug.  23  at  the  Pomfret  School 
in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  is  a  second-year  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine,  and  she  is  a  teacher  with 
the  Cumberland  Regional  School  District  in 
Seabrook,  N.J. 

EricS.  Rosenfeld,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
student  at  Harvard  Business  School. 

Lauren  B.  Schaps,  Woodside,  Calif.,  is  a 
student  at  Boalt  Hall  School  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 

Susan  L.  Ward  (A.M.),  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Brown.  Her 
husband,  David,  is  a  professor  at  Yale's 
School  of  Drama. 

Marion  Cornelia  Wegner  and  Edward 
Charles  Schloemer  (Penn  '78)  were  married 
April  12  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  are  living 
in  New  Haven.  She  is  an  administrator  with 
Putnam  Trust  Co.  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  is 
a  research  associate  and  Ph.D.  candidate  at 
the  Wright  Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory  at 
Yale  University.  Ellen  Schloemer  '77  was  maid 
of  honor,  and  Leslie  Snyder  Macesich  was  a 
bridesmaid  at  the  wedding.  Evan  Sacks  was 
an  usher. 

Carol  E.  Wiener.  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  is  a 
history  teacher  in  the  upper  school  of  Sandy 
Spring  (Md.)  Friends  School. 

Q/^       Joshua  D.  Adelson  is  teaching  his- 
Ov/       torv  and  social  studies  at  Marian- 
apolis  Preparatory  School  in  Thompson, 
Conn. 

Barbara  Jacobs  Aland  is  a  computer  pro- 
grammer trainee  with  National  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Co.  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Allison  B.  Anderson  (M.D.),  Bar- 
rington,  R.I.,  is  practicing  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

Stephen  Anderson  (Ph.D.),  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  a  mathematics  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Dr.  M.  Julie  Armada  (M.D.)  is  a  physician 
at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  in  Providence. 

Dorothy  C.  Bass  (Ph.D.),  Chicago,  is  the 
Harper  Instructor  in  the  collegiate  division  of 
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humanities  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Oliver  A.  Biilscii  is  a  first-vear  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  in 
Baltimore. 

Leslie  A.  Biitisco,  New  York  Citv,  is  a  cor- 
porate paralegal  with  Davis,  Polk,  and  Ward- 
weU  in  New  York  Citv. 

Starros  A.  Bclhcts  (Ph.D.)  is  a  research  sci- 
entist in  the  electrical  engineering  depart- 
ment at  the  ljni\ersity  of  Mar\land  in  Col- 
lege Park. 

Michiiel  H.  Besscmhirf  (ScM.),  Brighton, 
Mass.,  is  a  senior  analvst  v\ith  ISI  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Ruth  Bloomfiehi,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is 
program  co-ordinator  with  the  Hillel  Foun- 
dation at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

Peter  Bonner.  New  York  City,  is  attend- 
ing Columbia  University  Law  School. 
Nariey  D.  Biuiiemuwr  {Ph.D.),  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.,  is  a  tutor  at  St.  John's  College 
in  Santa  Fe. 

Barbara  M.  Biinn  (Ph.D.),  Providence,  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  Clark 
University  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mhlwhif  /.  Carnerci,  jr.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  physics  at  Cornell. 

lames  V.  Catanc  (Ph.D.),  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  at 
Tulane  University. 

Yun-Shyoiig  Choii'  (Ph.D.),  Providence,  is 
a  research  associate  in  the  department  of  ap- 
plied mathematics  at  Brown. 

Victoria  Ccngdon,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  is 
assistant  to  the  regional  manager  of  Walden- 
books  in  Boston. 

lohn  R-  Coombs,  Chicago,  is  a  business 
student  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  A.  Crisp  (M.A.T.)  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Hanover  (N.H.)  High  School. 

Douglas  D.  Ctimmtng  (A.M.)  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Providence  journal. 

Scott  W.  Curtis  (M.A.T),  Lyme  Center, 
N.H.,  is  an  English  teacher  at  Hanover 
(N.H.)  High  School  and  a  free-lance  advertis- 
ing copywriter. 

David  B.  Damiano  (Ph.D.)  is  an  instructor 
in  the  department  of  mathematics  at 
Princeton. 

juan  E.  DePascuale  (A.M.)  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  general  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

Debbie].  Dickstein  (Sc.M.)  is  a  computer 
programmer  at  the  Office  of  Planning  Analy- 
sis of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

lou'-Lian  Ding  (Sc.M.)  is  a  research  assist- 
ant at  Brown. 

Benjamin  H.  Epstein  is  attending  Tulane 
University  Medical  School  in  New  Orleans. 
Louis  A.  Ezzw  (Sc.M.)  is  a  systems  engi- 
neer with  Raytheon  Co.  in  Portsmouth,  R.l. 
Mark  Grimm  and  Kathleen  Nelson  were 
married  Aug.  23  in  Providence,  where  they 
are  living.  He  is  employed  by  the  law  firm  of 
Decof,  Weinstein  &  Mandell. 

Sarah  E.  Gilbert  and  Michael  lay  Kurland 
were  married  Aug.  10  in  Stamford,  Conn.  He 
is  a  computer  analyst  with  the  Naval  Under- 
water Systems  Center  in  Newport,  R.l. 

Linda  Kaplan  and  /tf/  Brodsky  were  mar- 
ried Sept.  1  on  Long  Island  and  are  living  in 
Uniondale,  NY.  They  were  attended  by  Leila 
Afzal  and  Andrea  Calem. 

Dr.  leffrey  H.  Klopper  (M.D.)  is  an  intern 
at  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Hospital. 

Martin  McKeon  (M.A.T.)  is  a  social  stud- 


ies teacher  at  Westbrook  High  School  in  Port- 
land, Maine. 

Ralph  j.  Panos  is  attending  the  Brown 
medical  program  and  living  in  Providence. 
Ellen  Parker  is  a  housing  rehabilitation 
coordinator  with  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Co.  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Amy  F.  Puffer  is  an  administrative  as- 
sistant with  Scudder,  Stephens  &  Clark  in 
Boston. 

Matthew  Willinm  Qiiiglex/,  New  York  City, 
is  a  money  market  trainee  (fixed  income 
securities)  with  Warburg  Paribas  Becker  in 
New  York  City. 

John  F.  Rebrovick  is  director  of  devel- 
opment for  the  Middle  Tennessee  Easter  Seal 
Society  in  Nashville. 

Rebecca  Rich  is  a  medical  student  at 
Brown. 

Robert  D.  Richman  is  a  student  at  Yale 
Law  School. 

Anne  L.  Riley  is  attending  the  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  in 
New  York  City. 

Michael  Risbergs  is  an  assistant  to  the 
project  manager  on  the  conversion  of  The 
Seasons  Hotel  in  Fort  Lauderdale  to  a 
condominium. 

Katherine  E.  Rockett  is  a  proposal  special- 
ist with  Mutual  of  New  York  in  New  York 
City. 

Douglas  lames  Rose  is  studying  toward  a 
master  of  architecture  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville. 

Clinsti/  Sadler  is  a  financial  management 
trainee  with  General  Electric  Co.  in  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 

Waifne  P.  Sammartino.  New  York  City,  is 
an  account  executive  with  Harry  Viola  Ad- 
vertising Agency. 

Cayetano  Sanchez  III  Portsmouth,  R.L,  is 
an  electrical  engineer  with  the  Naval  Under- 
water Systems  Center  in  Newport,  R.l. 

Howard  Schrader,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  is  attending  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law  in  New  York  City. 

Lawrence  F.  Schwartz  is  also  attending 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 

Stephen  M.  Scionti  is  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  School  of  Medicine  in 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Lau'rence  Scult,  San  Francisco,  is  a 
reporter  with  the  Di7/7i/  Commercial  News  in 
Berkeley. 

lulie  A.  Shapiro,  Austin,  Texas,  is  an  ad- 
ministrative aide  for  Mayor  Carole  McClellan 
of  Austin. 

Ronald  I.  Smith,  Scarborough,  Maine,  is 
an  actuarial  student  with  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Jeffrey  K.  Stcuer,  New  York  City,  is  at- 
tending New  York  University  Medical 
School. 

Andrexv  F.  Tompson  is  a  civil  engineering 
student  at  Princeton. 

Kenneths.  Turner  (M.A.T.),  Newton, 
Mass.,  is  a  high  school  social  studies  teacher 
with  the  Lexington  (Mass.)  Public  Schools. 

lames  A.  Warren  is  associated  with 
Bridgeton  Distributing  Co.  in  Providence. 

ludith  C.  Webb  is  an  advocacy  coordina- 
tor with  Sojourner  House  in  Providence. 

Ralph  T.  Weber  is  a  graduate  student  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Nancy  M.  Weissinan  is  attending  Boston 
University  School  of  Law. 

David  Williams  has  been  appointed  civil 


rights  investigator  for  the  Providence 
Human  Relations  Commission. 

Plnhp  S.  Wong  is  a  psychiatric  assistar  r 
Yale  Psychiatric  Institute  in  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Beth  Yakel  is  attending  graduate  schot 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Bruce  Yannett.  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
legislative  special  assistant  for  Rep.  Tim 
Wirth  of  Colorado. 

Howard  S.  Yaruss,  Philadelphia,  is  at- 
tending the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Lai 
School.  I 

Susan  Youngivood  is  an  administrative  i 
sistant  with  Dorrance  &  Co.  in  Ardmore,  1 

Robin  F.  Zorn  is  a  production  assistant] 
with  "Kids  Are  People  Too"  with  ABC-TVI 
New  York  City. 

O"!  Marian  Salsman,  Somerville,  Mas 
\J  A.  is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  d«j 
partment  of  sociology  at  Harvard. 

O  ^       Susan  Catuogno  and  lohn  DeSanti:\ 
\J^       79  were  married  Aug.  1  in  John- 
ston, R.L,  and  are  living  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Susan  is  continuing  her  education  at  I 
diana  University. 

Phoebe  Manzella  and  Peter  A.  Plimpton  '  I 
were  married  Sept.  6  in  Barrington,  R.L,  aii 
are  living  in  North  Kingstown,  R.l.  Sheisil 
tending  Brown. 

Marjorie  A.  Quinn  and  Lawrence  E. 
Feeney  III  were  marned  Sept.  19  in  Warwiil 
R.L,  and  are  living  in  East  Providence,  R.Lf 
She  is  employed  by  G.  W.  Dahl  Co.  in  BristJ 
He  is  with  Mutual  of  New  York  Insurance 
Co.  in  Dedham,  Mass. 

Kathleen  Bezdziecki  Retterson.  Arlington! 
Va.,  is  a  sales  assistant  with  Kidder,  Peabo  j 
&  Co.  in  Washington,  D.C. 


DEATHS 

written  by  lay  Barry 

Dr.  Lester  Angell  Round 'W,  '11  A.M.,  'll 
Ph.D.,  Warwick,  R  L,  chief  of  cytology  in  til 
pathology  department  of  Rhode  Island  Hos| 
pital  for  forty  years  prior  to  his  retirement 
last  May,  the  first  Commissioner  of  Health  il 
Rhode  island,  and  head  class  agent;  Oct.  2.  [ 
Dr.  Round  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  fc| 
health  officers  at  Harvard  and  MIT.  From 
1910  to  1914,  he  was  assistant  in  bacteriologl 
at  Brown,  assistant  bacteriologist  for  the 
Providence  Health  Department,  and  Com- 
missioner of  State  Fisheries.  He  also  spent 
four  years  as  a  bacteriologist  with  the  Fedenl 
Bureau  of  Chemistn,-  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  his  tenure  as  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Health  in  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Round  ex- 
panded the  diagnostic  services  beyond  thosi 
of  other  similar  departments  in  the  country.! 
Under  his  direction,  the  pre-school  immunH 
zation  of  children  for  diphtheria  \irtually 
eliminated  the  disease  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing the  early  1930s.  He  was  credited  with 
other  reforms  in  public  health,  including 
those  in  the  di\ision  of  vital  statistics,  whicf; 
led  to  Rhode  Island  achiexing  national  lead-1 
ership  in  statishcal  anahsis.  Until  shortly  bel 
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t  e  his  death.  Dr.  Round  was  on  the  active 
.  ff  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  as  a  patholo- 
1 1.  When  he  retired  as  state  health  director 
i  1940,  the  Rhode  lalnnd  Medical  loiinml  said, 
i  part:  "When  a  man  brings  to  an  office 
ratability,  keen  judgment,  intrepid  hon- 
,  V,  and  vigorous  administration,  he  should 
t  eive  our  wholehearted  commendation. 
I .  Round  has  obtained  positions  of  high 
I  nor  in  his  state  and  nation,  and  vet  his  am- 
1  ion  has  been  to  serve  his  fellow  men  in  a 
i.-iresentative  capacity.  It  is  such  men  who 
I  se  the  average  of  humanity  and  by  their 
.hievements  brighten  the  world  about 
L>m."  Kappa  Sigma.  Survivors  include  his 
fe,  Mildred,  146  Pocahontas  Dr.,  Warwick 
i888;  and  a  son.  Dr.  Charles  Rcund  '38. 

Abraham  Harry  Gretsch  '12,  West  Med- 
rd,  Mass. ,  a  senior  master  in  mathematics 
Boston  Latin  School  prior  to  his  retirement 
1956;  Sept.  20.  Mr.  Gretsch  received  his 
aster's  degree  from  Harvard  and  served  in 
,e  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  during  World  War 
Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Phoebe, 
Lorraine  Rd. ,  West  Medford  02155,  and 
larjorie;  and  sons  David  and  Daniel. 

Roland  Edes  Copeland  '15,  Branford, 
onn.,  founder  of  the  Copeland  Co.  of  Che- 
lire,  a  paving  contractor  for  many  years, 
nd  bequest  chairman  of  his  class;  Aug.  27. 
Ir.  Copeland  was  chairman  of  the  Brown 
ndowment  Campaign  for  Greater  New 
laven  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
f  the  New  Haven  Council  of  Churches. 
)elta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors  include  two  sons, 
arry  '50,  50  Castle  Rock,  Branford,  Conn. 
6405;  and  Richard. 

Marjone  Fariuim  Morrison  '15,  Uxhridge, 
4ass.,  a  substitute  teacher  at  Uxbridge  High 
Ichool  and  a  secretary  in  her  father's  coal 
msiness;  Sept.  30.  Mrs.  Morrison  at  one  time 
vas  proprietor  of  the  Colonial  Inn  in  Ux- 

■  pridge.  There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 

n       Mildred  Wells  Warner '15,  Canton,  N.Y.; 
'feept.  14.  She  had  served  as  secretary-treas- 
ijrer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (N.Y.)  branch  of  the 
kmerican  Association  of  University  Women. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Paul,  51  Park  St., 

Canton,  N.Y.  13617. 

George  Henry  Rhodes  '20,  Ambler,  Pa., 
Retired  technical  sales  representative  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  for  Tenatex  Chemical 

■  Corp. of  Kearny,  N.J.;  Aug.  23.  Mr.  Rhodes 
in  recent  years  had  been  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  both  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  textile  technologist  with  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Rena,  174  S.  Bethlehem  Pike, 
Madison  House,  Apt.  C-4,  Ambler  19002; 

:  land  daughters  Nancy  and  Edith. 

Avice  Bliss  Armstrong  '21,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  a  former  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Alumnae  Assn.;  Sept.  23.  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong served  Pembroke  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  the  Springfield  area  and  was  especially  ac- 
tive in  development  work.  She  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Springfield  Art  Club.  Survi- 
•  vors  include  her  husband,  Ralph  '17,  42  Man- 
'  dalay  Rd.,  Springfield  01118;  three  sons, 
Richard  '50,  John,  and  Robert;  a  sister.  Hazel 


Bliss  Bacon  '19;  and  seven  grandchildren,  in- 
cluding Fred  Armstrong  '80  and  his  brother, 
Walter  '82.  Another  sister  was  the  late  Mildred 
Bliss'lb. 

Bentlcy  Mackintosh  '21,  '24  A.M.,  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  a  retired  high  school  teacher  and 
guidance  counselor  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Bristol  County  Beekeepers  Assn.;  Oct. 
29.  Mr  Mackintosh  retired  in  1962  after 
thirty-seven  years  at  Central  High  in  Provi- 
dence. Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Florence,  170  Highland  St.,  Taun- 
ton 02780;  a  son,  Gilbert;  and  a  daughter, 
Merilyn. 

Harold  it-Roy  Pittenger  '22,  Point  Pleas- 
ant, N.J.,  retired  special  problems  engineer 
with  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  New- 
ark; Sept.  25.  Survivors  are  not  known. 

Anni  Campbell  MacCoinbie  '23,  Sagamore, 
Mass.;  April  29,  Her  husband  was  the  late 
Herbert  E.  MacComlne  '21.  Survivors  include 
her  son,  Herbert  E.  MacCoinbie,  jr.  '49,  Palm- 
ers Mill  Rd.,  Media,  Pa.  19063. 

Dr.  Mdton  Goldberger  '24,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist;  Oct.  28.  Dr. 
Goldberger  graduated  from  Cornell  Medical 
School  in  1928  and  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of  Medicine 
in  1929.  Before  moving  to  Tucson  for  health 
reasons  in  1942,  Dr.  Goldberger  practiced  in 
Providence  and  was  on  the  staffs  of  Rhode 
Island,  Miriam,  and  St.  Joseph  Hospitals.  In 
1969,  he  was  awarded  the  Tucson  Jewish 
Community  Council  Service  Award  for 
"extraordinary"  public  service.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Carrie,  2212  East  9th  St. , 
Tucson  85719. 

Walter  Wesley  Olsen  '24,  Clearwater,  Fla., 
retired  treasurer  of  the  American  Traveling 
Goods  Co.  in  Boston;  June  22.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Gladys,  2381  Ecuadorian 
Way,  Apt.  21,  Clearwater  33515. 

Lyman  Huntington  Whittm/  '24,  Florham 
Park,  N.J. ,  retired  credit  manager  of  Krich 
Radisco,  Inc.,  of  Newark;  March  20.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Lucy,  7  Townsend  Dr., 
Florham  Park  07932. 

Samuel  Herbert  Willard  '24  ,  McDonough, 
Md.,  real  estate  trust  officer  at  the  Maryland 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1973; 
Sept.  7.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  P.O.  Box  59,  McDonough 
21208;  and  two  sons,  Robert  and  Donald. 

Helen  Liicile  Lcary  '25,  Franklin,  Mass., 
an  elementary  school  teacher  in  Franklin  for 
forty  years  prior  to  her  retirement  in  1970; 
Sept.  3.  Miss  Leary  earned  her  master's  de- 
gree from  Boston  University.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  nephew,  Joseph  D.  Holland,  of 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Rose  Sisca  '24,  '25  A.M.,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  a  bacteriologist  at  the  former  Fall 
River  General  Hospital  prior  to  her  retire- 
ment in  1961  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Pembroke  Alumnae  Club  of  Fall  River;  Sept. 
8.  Survivors  include  two  sisters,  Josephine 
Parise  and  Adelina  Caruso,  both  of  Fall 
River. 
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Adelaide  Fans  Thorp  '25,  New  York  City,  a 
collector  of  antiques,  a  designer,  and  a  one- 
time importer  of  fabrics  for  the  firm  of  Herter 
Dalton;Oct.  14.  After  earning  her  master's 
degree  at  Columbia  in  1936,  Mrs.  Thorp 
taught  high  school  in  Providence  and  San 
Francisco.  She  was  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Pembroke  College  Club  in  New 
York  and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pembroke  College  Club  of  Prov- 
idence. She  also  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Pembroke  Fund  in  New  York  City.  Survi- 
vors include  her  husband,  Robert,  531  East 
20th  St.,  New  York  City  10010. 

Edxoin  Keinble  Gediiey  '26,  '28  Sc.M., 
Alton,  N.H.,  former  academic  dean  at  Gor- 
don College  in  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.;  Oct. 
18.  Mr.  Gedney  served  on  the  Gordon  facul- 
ty for  forty  years,  during  which  time  he  or- 
ganized a  number  of  departments.  The  new 
housing  complex  and  mission  center  at  the 
school  were  named  for  him  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  held  a  master's  degree  in  geology 
from  Harvard.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Doris,  P.O.  Box  205,  Alton  Bay,  N.H.  03810; 
sons  Donald  and  Robert;  and  daughters  Bar- 
bara, Priscilla,  and  Cynthia. 

Dorothy  Russell  Knight  '26,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  a  teacher  in  the  education  department 
at  Salem  (Mass.)  Hospital;  Sept.  14.  Mrs. 
Knight  was  chairman  of  her  undergraduate 
junior  prom  and,  in  recent  years,  was  a  class 
agent.  Her  husband  was  the  late  Fred  M. 
Knight  '28.  Survivors  include  her  daughter, 
Derry  Coe,  of  Englewood,  Colo. 

Pratt  Lorenzo  Tobey  '26,  Mill  River,  Mass., 
teacher  at  Mercersburg  Academy  in  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  for  thirty-two  years,  chairman  of 
the  English  department  from  1952  to  1959, 
and  dramatic  coach  for  fifteen  years;  Sept. 
28.  While  living  in  retirement  in  Mill  River, 
Mr.  Tobey  owned  and  managed  an  antiques 
shop  and  was  a  member  of  the  Marlborough 
Historical  Societv.  He  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Mr.  Tobey  was  some- 
thing of  an  institution  at  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy, where  he  was  known  as  "Unc"  to  the 
many  students  he  counseled.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  the  Mercersburg  Alumni  Quar- 
terly  said:  "Unc  was  more  than  a  plodder 
along  the  road  of  knowledge,  more  than  a 
drillmaster  in  the  field  of  intellect.  Pratt 
Tobey  was,  and  is,  a  fine,  sensitive  soul  who 
sought  to  instill  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
young  men  an  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  beauty  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music,  in  life, 
and  indeed  even  in  grammar.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  life  of  the 
academy  was  incomparable."  Survivors  in- 
clude one  sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Ramsdell, 
of  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Albert  Benedict  Ebner  '28,  Thomaston, 
Conn.,  retired  principal  of  Thomaston  High 
School;  Sept.  9.  Mr,  Ebner  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1938  and  was  associated  with 
Thomaston  High  for  thirty  years,  including 
twenty  years  as  principal,  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1959.  Phi  Kappa.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  59  Grove  St.,  Thomaston 
06787;  a  son,  Benedict  '64;  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret. 
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Cevrge  Elhuvrth  Moshy  '28,  Belleair 
Bluffs,  Fla.,  vice  president  and  director  of  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  for  Seagram 
Distillers  Co.  in  New  "lork  City  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  l%7:Jui\-3.  In  the  1930s,  Mr. 
Moslev  served  as  chairman  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  National  Advertisers.  Phi  Gamma 
Delta.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth,  77 
Brookside  Ave.,  Caldwell,  N.J.  0700b;  and  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Alcis/ei/  Acklev  '52. 

Robert  Crawford  Cotiier '29  A.M.,  Austin, 
Texas,  professor  emeritus  of  social  and  urban 
historv  at  the  University  of  Texas;  Sept.  23.  A 
l'^28  graduate  of  Baylor  with  a  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard  in  1939,  Professor  Cotner  was  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Texas  faculty 
from  1940  to  1977.  He  is  the  author  of  lames 
Stephen  Hog;^:  A  Biograpin/,  considered  the  de- 
finitive biography  of  the  former  Texas  gover- 
nor. When  presented  with  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Baylor  in  1970,  Professor  Cotner 
was  cited  as  "an  authority  on  Southern  and 
Southwestern  history."  He  was  a  command- 
er in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  2208 
Greenlee  Dr.,  Austin  78703. 

David  Keiuiistoii  Gcrhani  '29,  Charles- 
town,  R.I.,  a  former  town  councilman  in  Fos- 
ter, R.I.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Foster  Center 
Library;  Sept.  28.  Mr.  Gorham  received  his 
master's  in  education  from  Boston  University 
and  served  for  a  time  as  administrator  of 
Providence  Trade  School.  He  was  also  man- 
ager of  A.  A.  Presby  Box  Co.  of  Providence 
for  fifteen  years,  retiring  in  the  1950s.  Sigma 
Chi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Arlene,  P.O. 
Box  648,  Charlestown  02813;  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Susan  and  Dr.  Abby  Gorham.  Mr.  Gor- 
ham's  father  was  Howard  B.  Gorham  '98. 

HaroM  Sauford  Moskoll  '29,  East  Provi- 
dence, lawyer,  former  state  legislator,  and  a 
one-hme  assistant  attorney  general;  Sept.  26 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  van  while  crossing  a 
street  in  East  Providence.  The  1932  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate  served  in  the  House 
from  1951  to  1953  and  in  the  Senate  from 
1956  to  1962,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
attorney  general's  office  as  administrator  of 
charitable  trusts.  Mr.  Moskoll  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Board  of  Higher  Education  in  the  1950s 
and  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  Community 
Services.  He  was  a  past  treasurer  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Rhode  Island  and  in 
I960  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  also  was  a  director 
and  past  secretary  of  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service  and  a  former  trustee  of  the 
Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Eunice,  36  Arthur  Ave.,  East 
Providence  02914;  and  a  daughter,  Ann. 

Laurmda  Candida  Andrade  '31,  founder  of 
the  Portuguese  language  department  at  New 
Bedford  High  School  and  author  of  a  popular 
autobiography.  The  Open  Door;  Sept   11.  Born 
in  Terceira,  Azores,  she  came  to  New  Bed- 
ford at  age  17  and  worked  in  the  textile  mills 
for  several  years  before  entering  New  Bed- 
ford High.  After  graduating  from  Pembroke, 
she  was  a  reporter  and  editor  with  a  Portu- 
guese newspaper  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  then 
accepted  a  post  with  the  Portuguese  Em- 


bassy in  Washington,  DC.  She  served  as 
chairman  of  the  language  department  at 
New  Bedford  High  from  1944  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1966,  during  which  time  the  depart- 
ment became  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Andrade  earned  her  master's 
degree  in  1948  from  Columbia.  The  Open 
Door,  which  chronicled  her  rise  from  penni- 
less immigrant  to  educator  and  author,  was 
published  in  1968.  Miss  Andrade  had  served 
as  head  class  agent.  Survivors  include  sever- 
al nieces  and  nephews. 

Joseph  Eekstein  Cadden  '31,  New  York 
City,  president  of  the  Day  Care  Council  of 
New  York  and  the  Hamilton-Madison  Settle- 
ment House  on  the  Lower  East  Side  and  a 
former  president  of  the  controversial  Ameri- 
can Youth  Congress  in  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  World  War  11;  June  16.  After  gradu- 
ation, Mr. Cadden  became  secretary  of  the 
National  Student  Federation  of  America  and 
editor  of  its  publication.  The  National  Student 
Mirror.  He  also  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  International  Student  Service,  which 
helped  students  and  professionals  flee  Nazi 
Germany.  As  founder  of  the  American  Youth 
Congress  in  1935,  he  was  named  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
first  World  Youth  Congress  in  Geneva  in 
1936.  He  then  went  to  Spain  to  fight  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  was  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Youth  Batallion  of  the 
Spanish  Republican  Armv.  Later,  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Youth  Congress 
and  joined  the  Young  Communist  League. 
Mr.  Cadden  served  in  the  Army's  Air  Trans- 
port Command  during  World  War  11.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  he  was  active  in  the  American 
Labor  Party  and  supported  Henry  A.  Wallace 
in  the  1948  Presidential  campaign.  During 
the  early  1930s,  Mr.  Cadden  wrote  several 
film  scripts  in  Hollywood.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Vivian,  111  East  85th  St.,  Apt.  21G, 
New  York  City  10028;  a  son,  Frank;  and 
daughters  Joan  and  Wendy, 

William  Archibald  Howard  '31,  Riegels- 
ville.  Pa.,  retired  assistant  treasurer  of  Nip- 
pon Oil,  Ltd.,of  New  York  City;  Sept.  30. 
Mr.  Howard  served  in  the  Armv  as  a  captain 
in  the  Transportation  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  a  sister,  Lilia,  of 
Douglas,  Mass. 

Donald  McNed  '31,  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  a  Colby  College  graduate  who  was 
vice  principal  and  football  coach  at  Cohasset 
(Mass.)  High  from  1946  to  1956  and  later  a 
teacher  in  New  Jersey  until  his  retirement  in 
1971;  Sept.  4.  Survivors  include  two  sons. 

Hfli7i?s  LaGiie  Palmer  '31,  Narragansett, 
R.I.,  an  attorney  who  served  as  citv  solicitor, 
police  commissioner,  and  probate  judge  in 
Warwick  during  the  1950s  and  1960s;  Oct.  21. 
Mr.  Palmer  attended  Cornell  Medical  School 
for  three  years  and  was  graduated  from  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School  in  1938.  During 
World  War  11,  he  served  as  an  Army  medical 
laboratory  technician.  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  Helen,  102  Colonel 
John  Gardner  Rd.,  Narragansett  02882;  and  a 
daughter,  Arlene. 

John  Henry  Linkamper  '33,  Cotuit,  Mass., 
director  of  Princess  I  louse  in  Dighton  and 


former  purchasing  director  for  the  Armore 
Bronze  &  Silver  Co.  in  Attleboro;  Sept.  8.  i 
Linkamper  was  the  bantam  wrestling  and 
boxing  champion  at  Brown  and  later  coach 
wrestling  at  the  Attleboro  YMCA.Survivoi 
include  his  wife,  Cecile,  59  Furlong  Way, 
Cotuit  02635;  and  a  son,  John. 

David  Riifus  Allen  '34,  Simsbun,-,  Conr 
assistant  superintendent  of  inspections  foi 
Factory  Insurance  Assn.  of  Hartford  and 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Hartford  ir 
1939-40;  Oct.  10.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Allen 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut.  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Emily,  469  Bus 
Hill  Rd. ,  Simsbury  06070;  sons  James  and 
Richard;  and  a  brother.  Dr.  John  C.  Allen  '3 
of  West  Simsbury. 

Richard  Whitman  Young  '35,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.,  former  sales  manager  of  Greei 
ville  Finishing  Corp.  in  New  York  City- 
March  1.  Mr.  Young  served  in  the  Navy  di 
ing  World  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wi 
Elizabeth,  730  A.  South  Dr.,  Delray  Beach 
33445;  and  a  brother,  Robert  W.  Yoiing  '31, 
Lincoln,  R.I. 

Trancis  Xavier  Byrne  '36,  Cranston,  R.I 
principal  microbiologist  for  the  state  Healt 
Department  for  thirty-nine  years  and  a  liei 
tenant  colonel  in  the  Armv  Reserve;  Oct.  2 
Mr.  Byrne  was  in  charge  of  the  16th  Gener 
Hospital  Lab  in  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium during  World  War  II  and  later  heade 
the  lab  of  the  455th  Army  Reserve  Hospita 
He  was  past  commander  of  the  Provideno 
Post  No.  1,  American  Legion.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Barbara,  22  Cherr\'  Rd., 
Cranston  02905;  a  daughter,  Sharon;  and 
sons  Francis  and  Matthew. 

Selby  Roberts  Willett  '36,  Nutley,  N.J., ; 
assistant  supervisor  at  Standard  &  Poor's  i 
New  York  City;  in  February.  Survivors  are 
not  known. 


Ottilie  Ruth  Innian  '40  Sc.M.,  Galesburj 
III.,  a  medical  research  associate  at  the  Stat 
Research  Hospital  in  Galesburg;  July  24.  M 
Inman  received  her  A.B.  from  Rockford  in 
1934  and  her  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  in  1946. 
Survivors  are  not  known. 

Eugene  Weil  Simon  '40,  Hartford,  Wis., 
former  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Rothschild  &  Co.  of  Chicago;  May  21.  Mr. 
Simon  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II.  Pi  Lambda  Phi.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Marion,  4952  Highway  K,  R 
2,  Hartford  53027. 


Richard  Reeve  Baxter  '42,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  a  judge  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  and  the  Manlev  Hud 
son  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard:  Sept.  22. 
Judge  Baxter  received  his  law  degree  at  Har 
vard  in  1948,  received  a  diploma  in  inter- 
national law  at  Cambridge  Universit\-,  Eng- 
land, where  he  studied  on  a  Fulbright  grant 
and  received  an  LL.M.  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1952.  He  served  in  the  .Army 
for  eleven  years  and  was  considered  an 
authority  on  the  law  of  war.  Judge  Baxter 
joined  the  facultv'  of  the  Harvard  Law  Schoc 
in  1954  after  serving  as  attorney  with  the  De 


'■'kit    e  Department's  Office  of  the  Genera! 


aeitl     rt  of  Arbitration.  He  was  elected  to  a 


nsel.  His  judicial  experience  in  The 
ue  began  in  1968,  with  the  Permanent 


year  term  with  the  International  Court 
istice  late  in  1976  and  served  on  the  panel 
ting  in  February  1979.  Judge  Baxter  was  a 

president  of  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ational  Law  and  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Ameriaiti  journal  of  Intcnmtiomil  Liiw.  He 

co-author  of  two  books  and  wrote  two 

rs,  including  Tlw  Law  of  International  \Na- 
>ay  (1964)  and  The  Panama  Canal  (with 
is  Carroll,  1965).  He  received  an  honor- 
LL.D.  degree  from  Brown  in  1979.  Survi- 
s  include  his  wife,  Harriet  Latson  Baxter 
25  Brewster  St.,  Cambridge  02138;  and 

daughters.  Dr.  Prudence  and  Alison. 


James  Garfield  Bucklex/  '42,  West  Dennis, 
ss.,  an  accountant  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
isachusetts  Society  of  CPA's  and  presi- 
it  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Cape  Cod  for  the 
it  two  years;  Sept.  12.  A  particularly  active 
f)i,   jporter  of  Brown,  Mr.  Buckley  was  a  char- 
member  of  Operation  Pride,  the  fund 
ve  aimed  at  rehabilitating  Brown  Stadium 
1978  he  reactivated  the  dormant  Brown 
ib  of  Cape  Cod.  A  prominent  Mason,  Mr. 
ckley  was  a  past  Master  of  the  Union 
dge,  AF  &  AM,  in  Milton,  Mass.,  and  he 
d  been  installed  as  Master  of  the  Cape  Cod 
luncil.  Royal  Masters,  just  two  days  before 
death.  He  served  with  the  10th  Air  Force 
India  during  World  War  11.  Theta  Delta 
li.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mariana, 
■j  IX  122,  West  Dennis  02670;  and  a  daughter, 
udence  Buckley  Goodale  '67. 
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David  Gushing  Standish  '50,  Vero  Beach, 
a  former  realtor;  Oct.  4.  Survivors  in- 
ide  his  mother,  Madeleine,  2800  Cardinal 
r.,  Vero  Beach  32960.  His  father  was  the 
leMyles  Standish  '20. 


Francis  Morgan  Powers  '54,  Staten  Island, 
Y.,  a  maritime  lawyer;  Sept.  12.  Mr. 
)wers  was  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
iw  School.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include 
.smother,  Mrs.  Frances  Powers,  137  Heber- 
\  inAve.,  Staten  Island  10302. 


Nancy  GledluU  Ranft  '54,  New  York  City, 
former  high  school  teacher  and  operator  of 
gift  shop;  June  30.  Mrs.  Ranft,  who  re- 
ived her  M.A.  from  Montclair  (N.J.)  State, 
'as  a  reading  specialist.  Survivors  include 
er  husband,  Owen  H.  Ranft  '52,  310  East 
4th  St.,  #520,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  sons 
)wen,  Jr.,  and  Peter;  and  a  daughter, 
ibigail. 


Leo  josepih  Fecteau  '61  M.  A.T.,  Pawtucket, 
M.,  head  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
tient  at  Barrington  High  School;  Sept.  24. 
"he  1942  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
real  was  president  of  the  Barrington  Teach- 
Ts  Association  and  past  area  regional  vice 
>resident  of  the  Rhode  Island  Educational 
\ssn.  Mr.  Fecteau  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
^ary,  156  Chaplin  St.,  Pawtucket  02861;  two 
;ons.  Brother  William  L.  Fecteau  and  Rav- 
nond;  and  daughters  Susan,  Mary,  Anne, 
'atricia,  Josette,  Michelle,  and  Jacqueline. 


As  exam  time  draws  near 
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THE  WAY  IT  WAS 


ByVictorJ.Hiller 


Recollections  of  an  Earlier  Draft  Registratic 


Once  again  the  nation  is  requiring 
its  young  men  to  register  for 
the  draft.  Last  July  four  million 
nineteen-  and  twenty-year-olds  regis- 
tered at  local  post  offices  for  possible 
militarv-  conscription. 

Many  of  these  \-ouths  are  opposed 
to  registration.  I  can  well  understand 
their  feelings.  Many  of  us  who  were  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  thirtv-six  and 
who  had  to  register  for  the  draft  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1940,  had  strongly  objected 
when  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  was  being  considered.  I  later  came 
to  realize  how  wrong  I  was. 

When  we  registered,  however, 
conscription  wasn't  something  that  pof- 
sihli/  might  occur.  We  were  assigned 
numbers  by  lottery  and  the  government 
immediately  started  calling  up  for  one 
year  of  service  the  first  of  the  900,000  it 
then  planned  to  draft.  Those  of  us  who 
were  college  seniors  were  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Peace  movements  were  very  popu- 
lar on  American  campuses  during  the 
1930s,  and  no  one  was  a  more  enthu- 
siastic peace  advocate  than  I.  At  Brown 
University  each  spring,  the  Datli/  Herald, 
on  which  I  was  a  staff  member,  played  a 
big  role  in  an  annual  Peace  Week;  it  in- 
cluded a  rally,  speeches,  interviews,  ex- 
hibits, and  a  poster  contest. 

For  one  Daily  Herald  edition  that  ap- 
peared during  Peace  Week  in  April 
1939, 1  dug  out  two  old  World  War  I 
photos  and  put  them  at  the  top  of  the 
front  page.  The  first  picture  of  uni- 
formed student-soldiers  marching 
down  College  Hill  was  captioned  "The 
Road  to  Glor\',"  and  the  second  photo 
of  a  military  cemetery  with  rows  of 
crosses  was  captioned  "The  Heroes 
Reach  the  End  of  the  Road." 

X'orman  Thomas,  the  three-time 
Socialist  candidate  for  President,  was 
the  main  speaker  at  the  1939  Peace 
Week;  with  his  idealistic  approach  to 
problems,  he  was  the  darling  of  stu- 
dents at  that  time.  During  his  address  a 
squadron  of  Army  Air  Corps  planes  on 
maneuvers  flew  over  the  audience  of 
1,500  on  Middle  Campus.  Waving  his 
arm  toward  the  planes,  Mr.  Thomas 
shouted:  "Look  at  them!  You  could  be 
up  there  soon  bombing  helpless  women 
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and  children." 

The  following  year  Mr. Thomas  re- 
turned again  to  give  the  principal  Peace 
Week  address.  His  theme  was  that  if  the 
U.S.  entered  the  war  it  "would  not  save 
European  democracy";  the  U.S.,  he 
said,  would  "have  to  wage  war  on  total- 
itarian terms"  and  "have  fascism  [in  the 
U.S.]  under  another  name."  He  said 
such  a  war  would  end  in  the  destruction 
of  civilization.  The  winning  poster  in 
one  of  the  Peace  Week's  contests 
showed  a  red  skull,  bayonet,  and  gas 
mask  with  the  caption:  "Why?" 

1  would  soon  understand  why. 
That  spring  Hitler's  blitzkrieg  rolled 
across  western  Europe.  When  I  read 
news  reports  of  the  advance  and  saw 
Fox  Movietone  News  scenes  of  France 
being  crushed  bv  the  Wehrmacht's 
tanks  and  troops,  I  was  stunned.  I  knew 
that  the  British  Isles  were  the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  U.S.  and  Hitler's  drive 
for  world  domination.  His  propagan- 
dists already  were  shouting,  "America 
is  ours"  and  "National  Socialism  alone 
is  destined  to  liberate  the  American 
people  from  their  ruling  clique."  I  slow- 
ly came  to  realize  that  I  didn't  believe 
peace  was  desirable  at  any  price. 

W''hen  those  of  us  on  the  Daily 
Herald  senior  board  returned 
for  the  fall  semester  in  Septem- 
ber 1940,  we  decided  we  favored  the 
draft  registration  that  was  scheduled  for 
the  following  month. 

We  also  decided  that  our  editorials 
would  oppose  isolationism  and  favor 
all-out  aid  to  the  Allies.  In  this  we  were 
a  minority  among  college  newspapers, 
most  of  which  advocated  neutrality.  In 
an  Atlantic  Monthly  article  that  Septem- 
ber, the  chief  ot  the  Harvard  Crimson 
said  that  "we  of  the  ivied  walls  and 
cloistered  walks  are  in  agreement  with 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  of  all 
ages"  in  choosing  a  "course  of  non-in- 
tervention"; they  stated  that,  by  the 
time  the  U.S.  could  be  ready  for  effec- 
tive action,  "war  against  Germany 
would  mean  an  attempt  to  conquer  a 
whole  continent  dominated  bv  a  nation 
whose  entire  stock  of  men  and  materials 
has  been  organized  for  military  ends  for 
the  past  seven  years." 

Reprinted  with  pcniii>fii<ij  of  The  Wnii  Street  hvniml. 
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The  Yale  editor,  who  later  chan; 
his  views  and  served  honorably  in 
World  War  II,  was  Kingman  Brewsti 
Jr.;  still  later  he  would  become  presi 
dent  of  Yale  and  currently  is  U.S.  Ar 
bassador  to  Britain. 

In  one  of  our  editorials  that  yeai 
protested  the  shipment  from  a  Rhod 
Island  port  of  4,000  tons  of  scrap  me 
to  Japan.  We  said  the  scrap  might  be 
returned  to  the  U.S.  in  "the  dead  or 
maimed  bodies  of  U.S.  servicemen.' 
Our  point  was  well  taken;  one-and-£ 
half  years  later  a  wire  service  story  fi 
the  Philippines  quoted  Brig.  Gen.  Ri 
Royce  as  saying  that  Japanese  bomb 
dropped  there  contained  scrap  meta 
some  of  which  had  "Ford"  stamped 
it. 

In  February  1941,  the  American 
Student  Union  was  noisily  opposing 
congressional  bill  H.R.  1776,  the  lenc 
lease  act  to  provide  aid  to  Britain.  Th 
cry  was:  "Spend  money  for  schools  - 
not  for  battleships."  With  other  colle 
editors  or  heads  of  student  organiza- 
tions from  ten  Eastern  colleges  1  wer 
Washington  to  lobby  in  favor  of  the  1 
While  there,  we  interviewed  Navy  Si 
retary  Frank  Knox  and  also  were  taks 
to  the  White  House  bv  Joseph  Lash, 
who  later  wrote  the  popular  book.  El 
nor  and  Franklin.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived us  in  the  Blue  Room  and  than! 
us  for  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 
We  wished  we  could  believe  in  t 
ideals  of  peace  as  we  had  in  earlier  tnl 
quil  years,  but  we  also  knew  that  to  pi 
serve  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  govei| 
ment  this  country  would  have  to 
support  the  nations  fighting  for  such 
ideals  and  risk  getting  into  war  itself. 

The  lend-lease  bill  passed  bv  con  f 
fortable  margins.  The  bill  that  reallv 
needed  support  was  the  extension  of  [ 
the  Selective  Training  and  Ser\'ice  .Acti 
which  was  voted  on  the  following  Au ' 
gust.  Despite  the  growing  fur\'  of  the  { 
war  in  Europe  and  worsening  U.S.  rej) 
tions  with  Japan,  the  act  was  extendei: 
by  the  margin  of  one  vote.  This  was 
four  months  before  the  attack  on  Pear 
Harbor.  ; 


Victor  /,  Hillery  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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^Washington/Baltimore 


ptinuing  College  Saturday  Seminar  will  help  you 
stand  the  world  you  live  in.  We  bring  some  of  the 
iccitement  that  brought  you  to  Brown  in  the  first  place 
I  your  home  town.  Watch  for  our  January  brochure  in 
lese  selected  cities. 


#  :  ^ 


macDetD 


la  la  la  la      la 


Houston 


Westchester/Fairfield 


New  Jersey  /Philadelphia 


Please  send  me  more 
information  on  the 


seminar  when  the 
brochure  is  available. 


i/ashington/Baltimore  —  31  January    Russian  Avant-Garde/Hirshhorn-KennI 

Louis  —  7  February   Military  Air  Power/McDonnell  Douglas 
iJiami  —  7  February   Children/Mailman  Clinic 
loston  —  21  February    Pissarro/Beacon  Hill 
iouston  —  21  February    Opera/Houston  Opera 
'linneapolis/St.  Paul  — 14  March    Shakespeare/Guthrie  Theatre 
/estchester/Fairfield  Counties  —  21  March    Volcanoes/Manhattanville  College 
|ew  Jersey  /Philadelphia  —  21  March    Foreign  Relations  -  Iran/Present  Day  Club 
jn  Francisco  —  28  March    Earthquakes/Geological  Survey  Headquarters 
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Report  from  Number  One  Wall  Street 


High  technology  for  high  finance: 

one  of  the  ways  we  save  you  time  and  money. 

"The  most  advanced  cash  management  and  electronic  funds  movement 
technology  is  yours  in  the  early  80s  because  Irving  Trust  took  the  time  an 
care  to  build  it  better  in  the  70's,"  says  Greg  Gorup  of  Irving  Trusts  Prodi 
Management  Department. 

"For  example,  Irving  Trust  pioneered  in  developing  S.W.I. FT,  the  most  ef 
cient  method  of  international  interbank  communications.  Today,  we  are  a 
leader  in  handling  outgoing  correspondent  bank  messages. 

"We  were  the  first  New  York  bank  to  establish  an  on-line,  computer-to- 
computer  link  with  the  Federal  Reserve:  our  Book  Entry  Securities  Trans 
system  that  eliminates  paperwork  in  transferring  Federal  funds  and  govei 
ment  securities. 

"Ca^h-Register!"  our  information  reporting  system,  is  one  of  the  industry': 
most  comprehensive  and  competitive  tools.  Customers  throughout  the 
world  use  it  for  balance  reporting,  deposit  concentration,  funds  transfer  a 
money  market  rates. 


I 


Gregory  J.  Gorup,  Vice  President 
of  Irving  Trust 's  Product 
Management  Department. 


"Optimax^'"  is  another  system  designed  to  automate  corporate  cash  man- 
agement. It  combines  long-range  planning  with  daily  cash  management."" 

Let  Irving  Trust  put  its  automated  cash  management  systems  to  work  for 
you.  Write  to  Gregory  J.  Gorup,  Irving  Trust  Company,  One  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10015.  Or  call  him  at  212/487-6300. 


Irving  Trust 

Unique.  Worldwide. 
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